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IDEAL TEXT-BOOKS 


NEW NATURAL 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Two Book or Four Book Series 


In the new series of these sterling geographies em- 
phasis is laid on industrial, commercial, and political 
geography, with just enough physiography to bring 
out the causa! relations. The text is clear, simple 
interesting, and explicit. The pictures are distin 


HUNT’S PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE IN SPELLING 
Complete, 20 cents 
In two parts. Each, 15 cents 


The purpose of this text-book is to assist the pupil 
in using words correctly in any one of three relations, 
in speech, in oral reading, and in written compo- 
sition 


Accordingly its exercises cover a wide range 
in both methods and matter. The grading and group- 
ing of words is helpful to the learner, and the order 
of their presentation is strictly in harmony with the 
pupil's advancement. 


guished for their aptness and perfect illustrative 
character. Two sets of maps are provided, one for 
reference, and the other for study, the latter having 
corresponding maps drawn to the same scale 





ATTRACTIVE SUPPLEMENT ARVYV 
208 Volumés 


@ These books cover all the subjects generally recognized as best for children’s reading 


READING 


are as well suited to the home as to the school. 


q 
@ Not only 
q 


Mechanically 


They 


are they instructive, but they appeal to the child and make entertaining reading 


they are attractive, and with few exceptions beautifully illustrated. 


q We i 


issue for free distribution a handsome 68-page illustrated catalogue of our Supplementary Reading. 
Write to us for a copy of Circular No. 750. 


MILNE’S PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN ENGLISH 


ARITHM™METICS Book 1., 40 cents 
Two Book or Three Book Series Book 11.,.60 cents 
Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics do not rely on the These books are at once sensible, practical, and 


“informational” 
special merit. 


modern. They teach the child how to express his 
thoughts in his own language. They mark out the 


value of their problems for claim to 
They devote every page to arithmetic ; 


other subjects are not taught principally, and arith- work. for the teacher in a clearly defined ‘manner. 
metic only incidentally. They do not half teach each From the start, lessons in writing Janguage are em- 


topic and then postpone its applications. They drive 
home facts and principles immediately by plenty of 
practice. The problems are not numerical puzzles, 
nor are they based on unreal conditions. The books 
give the business applications in use at the present 
time in business houses 


ployed simultaneously with those in conversation ; 
and picture study, study in literary selections, and 
letter-writing are presented at frequent intervals. 
The lessons are of a proper length, well arranged 
and well graded. The series has been introduced in 
3,651 places 
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Newest High 
School Text=-Books 


Teachers’ Outlines for 
Studies in English (In press) 


For use in connection with the Gateway Texts 
in preparation for college. By Gilbert S. 
Blakeley, Teacher of English, Morris High 
School, New York City. 


Composition-Rhetoric $1.00 
By Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass., and Marietta Hub- 
bard, formerly of the English Department, 
High School, La Salle, Ill. 


Source Book of Mediaeval 


History. ; 4 $1.50 


Edited by Frederic Austin Ogg, Assistant in 
History, Harvard’ University, and Instructor 
in Simmons College. 


Outlines for Review in History, 
American —English—Greek 


—Roman. Four volumes, each, $0.25 
By Charles Bertram Newton, Head of the 
Department of History in Lawrenceville 
School, and Edward Bryant Treat, Master in 
Lawrenceville School. 
Elementary Algebra . $1.00 
By Frederick H. Somerville, The William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 


High School Algebra . $1.00 


By J. H. Tanner, Professor of Mathematics 
Cornell University. 


Plane and Solid Geometry $1.25 


By Edward R. Robbins, Senior Mathematical 
Master, The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia. 


Text-Book in Physics $1.20 
By William N, [Mumper, Instructor in Phys 
ics, New Jersey State Normal School. Trenton 

Text-Book in General Physi- 

ology and Anatomy $1.20 


Experimental Physiology 
and Anatomy for High 


Schools : ‘ ' .60 


By Walter H. Eddy, Chairman of the Depart 
ment of Biology, High School of Commerce, 
New York City. 








Send for our New 1908 Catalogue of High School and College Text-Books 












Elements of Biology $1.25 
By George William Hunter, Instructor in 
Biology, De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York City. 


Maury-Simonds Physical 
Geography é : $1.20 
Revised and largely rewritten by Frederic 
William Simonds, Professor of Geology in 
the University of Texas. 

Laboratory Lessons in 
Physical Geography $0.56 


By i. i. Everly, Department of Geography 
State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; Ralph 
E. Blount and Calvin L. Walton, [nstructors 
in Physical Geography, High Schools, Chicago 


Part Songs for Mixed 


Voices : , : $0.65 
Compiled and edited by Walter nH. Aiken, 
Supervisor of Music, Cincinnati Public School 

Part Songs for Girls’ 
Voices , ’ . $0.75 


Compiled and edited by John B. Shirley 
Supervisor of Music. Upper Troy, N. \ 


Reader of French 


Pronunciation ; $0.50 
By Julius Tuckerman, Head of the Moder: 
Language Department, Central High School 


Springtield, Mass 


Spanish Prose 


Composition , ‘ $0.75 
By G. W. Umphrey, Assistant Professor of 


Romance Languages, University of Cincit 
nati. 


La Comedie Classique 


en France ; ‘ $0.50 
By Edith Healy. 


Homer’s lliad—First Three 


Books and Selections $1.60 
First Three Books , 1.20 


Edited by J. R. S. Sterrett, Professor of 


Greek, Cornell University 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 
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The Most Practical Tcxt-Books 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


President Eliot has called them the best geographies used in the American 
schools. 


SMITH’S ARITHMETICS 
The most common-sense arithmetics of to-day. Each problem is presented in 
such a way as to interest the pupil. 


THE JONES READERS 
Stepping stones, that lead a child to appreciate the best in literature. The 
selections are admirably chosen. 


THE CYR READERS 


A series of readers which remain staunch favorites of school teachers 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 


Its aim is to develop intelligent appreciation of good music, a musical and ex- 
pressive voice, the ability to read music at sight, and the power of musica 
interpretation. 


Destined to Set a New Standard 


HANSON’S 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Students in their first year study of Composition in the 
High School are apt to be discouraged unless they are led 
in a careful manner over the rough ground. Here is a book 





























which is sure to ENCOURAGE and INSPIRE the pupil owing to 
the FRESH and NOVEL treatment of sucha hackneyed subject. 
JUST A FEW WORDS from THE EVER INCREASING NUMBER of 
ADMIRERS : — 

‘Simple enough to be grasped by very young pupils; 
brief enough not to be confusing and discouraging ; it teaches 
its lessons in a practical, interesting way.”’ 

‘“* Head and shoulders above the lot.” 

‘Simple, practical, progressive.” 

“ Lively, interesting and helpful.” 

“* Skilful combination of oral and written work.” 

‘* Exercises remarkably various, interesting and helpful.” 

“ Tllustrations are unusually well chosen.” 











KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD’S MOTHER TONGUE (Revised) 
Many friends of this popular grammar have offered suggestions which have 
been found valuable for this revised edition, 


AITON’S DESCRIPTIVE SPELLER | 


The topical method of arrangement gives real life and interest to the subject 


- THE MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS | Shaylor and Shattuck) 











They combine the rapidity of the slant system with the legibility of the vertica 
MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES 
The success of these histories is due to the author’s true sense of proportion in 


emphasizing the important facts, by means of a clear, fascinating narrative. 


BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES 


These well-known books have stood the test in thousands of’schools becat 
they present in clear, simple language the latest opinions concerning physi 
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THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 


June 29-July 3. 
The forest city. 
Nine miles of lake shore. 
The only three-cent-fare city. 
Fifteen hundred acres in parks. 
Forty square miles of Cleveland. 
Cleveland has half a million citizens. 
The local committee hopes for 50,000. 
Three hundred cathedrals and churches. 
N. E. A. organized in Philadelphia, 1857. 
One hundred clubs, many with clubhouses. 
Cleveland manufactures 125,000 different ar- 
ticles. 


Thirty miles of driveway in parks and on boule- 
vards 

















HOLLENDEN HOTEL, 
N. E. A. Convention Headquarters. 
The social settlement study is nowhere more at- 
tractive. 
Superintendent 
president. 
There 


in Cleveland. 


Edwin G. Cooley of Chicago 


are 3,500 different manufacturing plants 











EUCLID 


BEACH PARK 


[The National Education Association is in a 
class by itself. 


Because of 


omitted meetings this is the forty- 
sixth annual session. 
Oberlin College, the leading institution the 


country in evangelistic evangelicalism, is nearby. 
Mayor Tom Johnson is a national leader in his 
chosen field of reform. 
Cleveland was founded eight years after the first 
English settlement north of the Ohio. 








RESIDENCE OF MAYOR TOM L. JOHNSON, 


Superintendent W. H. Elson of Cleveland, 
guiding hand in the arrangements. 

The annual register of active members is the 
only “Who’s Who” of educators obtainable. 

The annual expenditure for administrative 
educational promotion is upwards of $25,000. 

The new Hippodrome, seating 5,500 persons, is 
the most complete large auditorium in the world. 

The main avenue is 132 feet wide, while Euclid 
avenue is ninety-nine feet wide for a distance of ten 
miles. 

City named for Moses Cleveland, the surveyor 
of the Connecticut Land Company, who founded 
the city in 1796. 

Eighty per cent. of the great fleet of the iron ore 
and coal-carrying trade of the Great Lakes is 
owned in Cleveland. 

Hon. John Hancock, Andrew J. Rickoff, and 


and 











EUCLID AVENUE 


Emerson E. 
crowd at Cleveland. 

The N. E. A. 
public or 


fund, virtua 


\\ nite would Nave enroved seein: 


has never had 
te funds, and yet it h: 


unassatlabie, ot $160,000 
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No city in the country is more centrally located 
as related to the great body of teachers. 

Two-thirds of the teachers of the United States 
are within twelve hours’ ride of the city. 

It was for Ohio that the passage of the famous 
“Ordinance of 1787” was secured, and from this 
all national educational legislation has come. 

No other professional, religious, philosophical, 
industrial, commercial, or sentimental people has 
an Organization in any wise to compare with the 
N. E. A. 

Greatest iron ore market in the world. 
per cent. of the Lake Superior mining region is re- 
ceived in the district of which Cleveland is the me- 
ropolis. 

A sight never before attainable by the N. E. A. 
is that presented by the great ore docks, colossal 
ore shovels, shipbuilding yards, and all that goes 
with the trade. 

There will be at Cleveland teachers from ev 
state, territory, and dependency of the Uni 
States, province of Canada, and wideawake em- 
pire and republic of the glabe. 


Sixty 








THE CITIZENS SAVINGS AND TRUST CO 


By special permission of the United States gov- 
ernment, Cleveland’s magnificent new post-office 
building will be open to the public for the first time 
to serve as the registration bureau. 

The organization was known as the National 
Teachers’ Association from 1857 to 1870, as the 
National Educational Association from 1871 to 
1907, and is to be hereafter the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Western Reserve University is beautiful for sit- 
uation, and it will be on dress parade during the 
week. President Charles F. Thwing is second only 
to Superintendent W. H. Elson in enthusiasm over 
the coming of the N. E. A. 

When the association was organized in 1857, 
Horace Mann had been president of Antioch Col- 
lege at Yellow Springs in southwestern Ohio for 
five years, and these were the most noteworthy 
years educationally in the history of Ohio. 
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Ohio demanded the organization of the National 
Teachers’ Association, out of which has been 
evolved the present association, and it was Ohio 
that first asserted that there was a profession of 
teaching beyond the hundred-mile-fringe of the 
Atlantic coast. 

There is an active membership of six thousand 





F. F 
Chairman Executive Committee, N. E. 


PKENTISS, 
4. Convention 
paying $2.00 annual fee whether in attendanc: 
not. The Volume of Proceedings, a book of more 


of more than ten thousand. 


Horace Mann was the greatest of all pu 
school educators in the New World 
Massachusetts, where his internatio1 
established, he spent the last six years of 
Ohio, where his service to the West Sas sig 
cant, if less spectacular, as it had been to the ] 

Prodigality of opportunity for safe and sa 
sport and refreshment, yachting, boating, canoeing, 
fishing, bathing, driving, horseback riding, auto- 
mobiling, tennis, croqueting, beach sunning, excur- 
sion by steamer and interurban lines, and ca- 
sino, theatre, vaudeville, and infinite variet 
shows. 

Cleveland is planning al we me ler 
citizens are keenly alive to the privilege of enter- 


ome to ner 
at that time. t 
the disposal of the committee, which is composed 
of men and women admirably qualified for prepar- 
ing every detail for the enjoyment of their guests. 
To Irwin Shepard, more than to any other man, 
more than to all others probably, is due the mar- 
velous material development. He has been secre- 
tary for sixteen years, and during most of that time 
has devoted entire time to its management. 
He combines, as l.as no other leader in its history, 


taining such a body of people as will 
Abundant means has been placed at 


his 


courage with caution, far-seeing wisdom with a 
genius for details, absence of suspicion 
roism for guarding against the possible 
privilege. He has never assumed in the 
degree to influence the choice of men for 
program, content to have everything 
work on the material side 


with he- 
abuse of 
slightest 
office or 
run like clock 
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VACATION BENEFITS. 


BY WILLIAM E. CHANCELLO.R 

Millions of Americans have divided up the year 
into two parts. The first part is the time when 
they are looking forward to the jollity and good 
fellowship of the Christmas holiday season ; and the 


second part is the time when they are looking for- 





DR. WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


ward to the rest and recreation of the summer va 
cation. Of course, most of life consists of anticipa- 
tion of good times to come, while the rest consists 
of memories of the good times past. That man or 
woman who has never known happy days cannot 
look forward to more such days to come. 
nothing to build upon. 

I remember hearing the founder of Pratt Insti- 
tute say, in a talk to the students in the early days, 
that he “liked a good forgetter of the disagree- 
able.” And then he went on to say that the best 
cure of unhappiness was “to take a walk in the 
woods.” 


There is 


He insisted upon the woods, declaring 
that “the big trees preach the finest lessons in pa- 
tience and silence and contentment.” Not long 
afterwards I spent a half-holiday with him in the 
woods of his estate upon Long Island. If he said 
once, he said twenty times: “See how Nature does 
things—easy, steady, silent.” 

Now this “vacation philosophy” of Charles Pratt, 
millionaire-philanthropist, represented only his own 
ideals, not his practice, for a more active, driving, 
relentlessly dominant man has seldom lived. He 
diei before he reached old age. And yet I have no 
doubt that, by his vacation theory and practice, he 
kept himself from breaking down physically much 
eailier in life, and that from the philosophy of his 
leisure hours sprang most of his good desis for the 
benefit of his fellow men. 

For the first of the blessings of the summer va- 
cation in the woods, or by the seashore, or upon 
the plains, or in the great mountains is that it tends 
to sweetness and sanity of life. How? 


By change 
of scene. 


By remoteness from “our crowd,” the 
people whom we know and who know us. By the 
serene presence of unbaffled, on-going, orderly 
Nature. We get away and look life over from a 
new point of view. We secure a new angle of 
vision, and measure things again. We find the 
social perspective. And all this we do without try- 
ing to doit. On the contrary, we are really trying 
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to do nothing. We lay aside the fiery red-letter 
school-teacher card, “Get busy,” and with a noble 
sense of gratitude to ourselves for having been 
strenuous for a long time past, we hang upon the 
walls of the log-lodge in the wilderness or of the 
big shore-caravansary a cool white-letter card, that 
says: “Nothing doing.” 

And yet the best of all processes is going on in 
us. We are filling up empty reservoirs of nervous 
vitality. At first, for a week or two, or three, one 
is usually very much “down.” The depth of the 
depression exactly measures the need of the vaca- 
tion. And then one begins to “look up.” It is 
delightful to stay a month and see the faces of one’s 
companions brighten and then fill out. And then 
one cannot help chuckling to one’s self when these 
same companions remark enthusiastically: ‘Why, 
how much better you’re looking. Let’s go and get 
weighed.” 

At this stage of the vacation comes the oppor- 

We 
may be quite sure that in this disciplined and al- 
most over-civilized America of ours, most adult 
persons really deserve and need all the vacation 
they can get, 


tunity for the second of its great benefits. 


The leisure class is very, very small. 
Most of us are trained workers; by June of each 
year, overtrained. And the habit of work ts 
fixed that as soon as the physical strength is re- 
stored most Americans on vacation get to work 
again as soon as they can. 


sO 


I know men who work 
as hard at fishing in the summer for fun as do the 
men who live by fishing. And I suspect that some 
women work almost as hard making nice gowns 
and wearing them in summer as they do teaching 
school most of the year. We Americans of the 
North European stocks cannot relax long. 

And so the summer school has come into vogue. 
If no one were allowed to go to a summer school 
until after a fortnight’s country vacation, or to stay 
over five or six weeks, or to work afternoons, or to 
go any two years in succession, the summer school 
would be almost an unmixed blessing. 

But there are other methods of using the August 
month of the summer often quite as rich in value 
to teacher, literary worker, lawyer, minister, busi- 
ness man or woman as attending learned lectures 
upon literature or political science, or doing labora- 
tory work in chemistry or biology. One of these 
methods is to freshen up one’s knowledge of the 
great interpretative books and to get into rela- 
tion with the the 
thought. 

Lately I have read again the first of the novels 
of Charles Dickens, his “Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
ten when he was but thirty years old. 
the book in my childhood. 
known the Chuzzlewits and 
ing their adventures in 


present current of world’s 


writ- 
I had read 
I confess that if I had 
Pecksniff from read- 
manhood, I would have 
understood certain men and women about me bet- 
ter. And I have read Dante again for the third 
time, and some Dante criticism. It is like taking 
a key in one’s hand, a universal key, and going 
about unlocking doors at will. Who would know 
England must know Shakespeare, and who would 
know Shakespeare must read the historical plays. 
But when may one read “Henry the Fourth’? 
Best in a hammock, in the evening before twilight 
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comes, by some cool Adirondack lake, or in the 
Rockies. 

But if reading palls upon the taste, the end of 
the summer is the best of times to visit the city art 
museums, or to paint pictures one’s self, or to make 
a collection of photographs, or to write stories or 
verses, if but for one’s friends. It is the best of 
times to try to restore the lost singing voice of 
youth, or to practice upon violin or piano. It is 
the best of times, when one feels cheerful, to go 
about among one’s relatives and to build anew the 
family circle lost, lost forever, to so many Ameri- 
cans. 

Better than anything else, how one spends one’s 
leisure tells what one is. The line of life is told by 
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two points,—work and play. The flying point, the 
compass direction, is play. Tell me what the man 
does when not under orders from the world, and 
I'll tell you what he will be ten years hence, for 
you have told me upon what railway and in what 
direction he is traveling and what the rate is. 
Oh, ves, there are accidents and peradventures ; 
but not many. “What you like is what you are,” 
said Ruskin. What you prefer is what you are be- 
coming. 


So here’s to a good vacation all around. Let 
the glad rain fall upon just and unjust alike in bless- 
ing. And when the sun and the heat of the world’s 
working day return, may one and all find the very 
world itself delightfully renewed ! 





AUTHORS WHO ARE 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


A great English woman novelist has come 
among us, Mrs. Humphry Ward, the prophet of 
social betterment and the student as well as pro- 
ducer of literature. 

A peculiar interest is attached to Mrs. Ward 
from the fact that she has evolved an original sys- 
tem combining the vacation 
school, with features of the manual training cult, 
and applied it to practical use in the twelve “ 
centres,” 
don. 

In this way, as well as in others, she has given 


school and the night 


play- 
operating through her initiative, in Lon- 


indisputable evidence of having fallen heir to the 
mantle of her distinguished ancestors, the famous 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, and of Dr. Matthew 
Arnold, the eminent author 
niece she is. 


and divine, whose 

To meet Mrs. Ward and to converse with her 
is to put one’s hand into that of a warm-hearted, 
motherly woman; and to listen to the words of a 
sympathetic, unassuming 
and dignified. 


gentlewoman, serious 
Her personality has the strength 
and charm of one who has thought and lived, of 
one who has loved and experienced all that loving 
implies of suffering and sorrow—one of the “‘fear- 
less, free spirits that dare everything for love.” 

She seems to have realized, too, as did Thomas 
Arnold, that “One’s age should be tranquil as 
one’s childhood should be playful”; for there is a 
serenity and charm about her presence that well 
accords with preconceptions of the great English 
novelist’s personal appearance and qualities. 

In figure Mrs. Ward is slightly above average 
height, well built, and with the appearance of a 
woman just past the half-century mark. There is 
happily no suggestion of the regrettable lack of 


A PRESENT DELIGHT. 


physical endurance: in the 


1 
upright 


form which she carries with poise and self-posses- 


well 


well-rounded, 


sion. Her head is set, and raised with a 


bright, expectant look which imparts an air of 
youthful vivacity. The hair is somewhat tinged 
with gray. 

Her face is one to be remembered 


nent 


The promi- 


Roman nose is its 


notable feature, giving 
phrenological evidence of the great strength of 
character and uncommon mental calibre of its 


possessor. Under the arched dark brows twinkle 
the small, keen, discerning blue-gray eyes, warm- 
ing with tenderness and sympathy, but eyes under 
whose scathing glance the evil-doer would quail. 
The sight of her grave, quiet face and the look of 
her searching, sense-compelling eyes would scat- 
ter into the ether any nonsense or persiflage that 
might arise. 

Mrs. Ward proves her great cleverness at once. 
Most famous people disappoint us when we meet 
them. They turn out to be less clever and more 
Mrs. Ward i 
More than that, she does not permit 
be 


straight to the heart of any matter before her, and 


aiiti 


talkative than we fancied them. 
talkative. 
her visitors to 


Ss not 


talkative, either. She goes 


soon gets out of her callers, possibly in spite of 


themselves, the very nub and point of their 


thought. No one could possibly be in her pres- 
ence for ten minutes and go away with any other 
impression than that of having been in the com- 
pany of a really great woman. 

She is great in the manner 1n which she receives 
the adulation which people would pour upon her, 
and of which she appears to be absolutely uncon- 
scious. She is reticent in everything pertaining to 
her personal self. Her modesty is obviously sin- 
cere, and her lack of intellectual arrogance adds 
no little to her charm. Her conformity to social 


usage in the matter of dress is another source of 
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attractiveness. Before a select audience in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford hotel in Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Ward appeared in a beautiful and be- 
coming costume of pale blue chiffon and black 
brocade embroidered in gold, with rich lace and 
jewels on the corsage, and a single colossal ex- 
quisite pale pink orchid for a bouquet. A long, 
white ostrich boa was over her shoulders, and on 














MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of ‘The Testing of Diana Mallory.”’ 


(Used through courtesy of Harper & Brothers.) 


her shapely head, with its wealth of iron-gray hair, 
she wore a light bonnet which was a triumph of 
the milliner’s art. She ranked easily among the 
best-dressed in the richly robed assembly. 

It was on this occasion that she presented her 
critical essay on “The Peasant in Literature,” that 
long and intensely interesting paper covering the 
literary work of a certain class of authors in all 
lands, from the earliest days to modern times, in 
which she at once reveals her profound knowledge 
of the world’s literature and her perhaps natural 
misconceptions of life in the rural communities of 
America. The “American peasant,” to whom she 
refers in a delightfully vague, generalizing way, 
may mean anything from the ignorant farm hand 
to the cultivated village country resident,—lack of 
independent means, and a connection with agricui- 
ture, and a residence in the country being evi- 
lently the essential earmarks of the “peasant.” 

No one probably will question Mrs. Ward’s right 
to a place in the foremost rank of literary criticism. 
And it is a generous and memorable lesson in lit- 
erature which she imparts through the medium of 
his signally entertaining and instructive address. 
No ubiquitous reporter is permitted to get hold of 
the bulky manuscript, which is placed on the read- 
ing desk in front of Mrs. Ward by her daughter, 
a tall, well-formed, dark-haired, bright-faced young 
woman, who promptly takes the paper again in 
charge when the reading has closed. 

No better opportunity of studying the person- 
ality of Mrs. Humphry Ward is offered, perhaps, 
than that presented when she is 
Her voice is cultivated, but 





+ 


on the rostrum. 
not at all sonorous, 
| 


ind it frequently drops at the end of a sentence, 


qailti it 
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making it difficult for those at any distance to hear 
what she says. But she frequently looks out over 
the audience with a charming, friendly smile that 
makes up in a measure for the loss of the words, 
She enunciates clearly, and reads with great ex- 
pression and feeling, getting the closest attention 
from eager listeners, even beyond the range of her 
pleasant, melodious voice. There is a unique lack 
of the “British accent” in her intonation. 

To those within hearing, there could be no more 
pleasant experience of the kind imaginable than 
to listen to Mrs. Ward’s fine criticism and sympa- 
thetic rendering of selections from the numer- 
ous authors who have given reproductions of the 
country life of the nineteenth century in the vari- 
ous European countries, and in Great Britain; and 
especially to her readings from the stories of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and from “The Iceland 
Fisherman,” by Pierre Loti, which she places upom 
a pre-eminent pinnacle as the finest literary pro- 
duction of this class. 

“True,” she says discriminatingly, as she places 
the wreath of laurel upon Loti’s “Iceland Fisher- 
man,” “you may protest that there is no humor in 
it; that it is heart-rending. But this very tearing 
of our heart-strings, by the eternal paradox of na- 
ture, moves us to keenest delight.” 

It is a strong tribute of appreciation which slie 
pays to Owen Wister’s “Virginians”—‘“a book of 
remarkable achievement” in this line, and to 
George W. Cable’s story, “The Grandissime”; but 
she declares America still a new and open field 
for the writing of great books pertaining to the 
soil, and wisely and modestly refrains from mak- 
ing any criticism or comparison of American lit- 
erary productions. 

Interesting as she is in the light of her achieve- 
ments in authorship, it is as the womanly woman 
and the practical philanthropist that Mrs. Ward 
draws us most closely to her. Hers is a broad cul- 
ture—such a culture as Matthew Arnold must have 
meant—for Mrs. Ward evidently is making her life 
“a study of perfection.” 

The altruistic spirit is strong and irrepressible 
within her, and finds vent in numerous kindly acts, 
chief among which are the “play-centres” for the 
poor children of congested London, which she re- 
gards as “the natural completion of a child’s school 
course, doing more to save our growing boys and 
girls of the elementary school age and class from 
hooliganism and degeneration 


single reform.” 
~ Ss 


These novel educational centres 
are established by private philanthropy as object 
lessons, in the hope that the London educational 
authorities will take over and continue the good 
work. Their history so far during the first decade 
is as encouraging as that of the vacation and sum- 
mer schools of this country in winning children 
from the streets and in counteracting evil tenden- 
cies and temptations. 

Mrs. Ward’s humanitarian tendencies lead her 
naturally during her first visit here to the investi- 
gation of the varied social betterment and educa- 
tional enterprises for which the United States is 
a peculiarly prolific field. The industrial art 
schools of Philadelphia and New York, in which 


young people may develop talent in night classes 
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while at work for self support during the day, 
-aroused her great enthusiasm. An encouraging 
feature here in her view is the comparative facility 
with which municipalities adopt social or educa- 
‘tional experiments when once they have been 
demonstrated to be successful. 

Her grave and earnest countenance lights up 
with pleasure and hope for the future of similar ef- 
forts in Great Britain, where the people are dis- 
couragingly slow because not generally alive to the 
desirability of new and better plans. 

Her perseverance is great in spite of besetting 
and seemingly insurmountable obstacles in the 
way. And her faith in the ultimate improvement 
and betterment of the race is as unquenchable and 
strong as that which filled the warm, strong heart 
of her uncle, Matthew Arnold, who wrote :— 


“From doubt where all is double, 
Where wise men are not strong; 
Where comfort turns to trouble; 
Where just men suffer wrong; 
Where sorrow treads on joy; 
Where sweet things soonest cloy; 
Where faiths are built on dust; 
Where love is half mistrust, 
Hungry and barren and sharp as the sea; 
Oh, set us free!” 





THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS OF WASHINGTON. 


BY HENRY S. CURTIS, SUPERVISOR OF PLAYGROUNDS, 
Washington, D. C 


Washington is a city of only 325,000 inhabitants 
which is spread over sixty square miles of terri- 
tory. Nevertheless it has in the older parts some 
of the worst features of congestion. Practically 
none of the older schools are provided with play- 
grounds of adequate size, and many of them are 
entirely without play space. Last year the board 
passed a rule recommending to the commissioners 
of the district that in the future no site for a school 
should be purchased with less than thirty square 
feet of playground for each child, and that as fast 
as possible playgrounds of as great, or greater, di- 
mensions should be secured for all of the older 
schools of the city. 

The most interesting development has been 
opening the playgrounds after school from 3 to 5, 
and on Saturdays during the school year. There 
has been quite as large an average attendance dur- 
ing the school year as that during the vacation 
time. In some of the schools the teachers keep 
the playgrounds open during the school recesses 
as well, when practically all of the children are in 
attendance. 

The Force school is the one to which President 
Roosevelt sent Kermit, and there are the children 
of thirty congressmen and secretaries in atten- 
dance. There has been a large attendance every 
day, and the results do not seem to show that the 
children of senators and representatives enjoy a 
‘playground any less than the children of the poor. 

In 1905, before attempting the selection of sites 
for new playgrounds, we got the upper class of 
ach school to make a mechanical drawing of the 
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school playground, showing its dimensions, area, 
number of children in the school, trees or other 
shade, and the condition of the ground itself. 
These plans remaining in the office of the super- 
visor serve as the basis for the selection of one 
site or another if a new playground is to be opened. 
It is believed that the making of this drawing was 
one of the best lessons in mechanical drawing that 
could have been given to the children, and one the 
practical value of which and the need of 

they fully realized. One ad 


accuracy 


advantage which 








DR. CURTIS 


come immediately from having such drawings as 
these is that it enables any city to find out at on 
the number of square feet of playgrounds which is 
provided for the children in the schools of the city, 
and it also enables any school to find out how far 
it has received its due share of play space. 

For the last three years the board of education 
of Washington has permitted the children to con- 
tribute to the support of the playgrounds, and the 
children were invited to hand in any amount the 
or their parents wished to give by a certain day 
The amounts received each year have been from 
$800 to $1,400. This contribution on the part of 
the children has had a very beneficial result upon 
the movement. In the first place it reached the 
children and the parents of the children who were 
interested, and enabled many families of moderate 
circumstances, who would receive the benefit of the 
playgrounds, to contribute in small amounts. Sec- 
ondly, it interested all the parents in the move- 
ment and made them feel that it was a public one 
The child who contributed to the playground felt a 
proprietary interest in it, and was much less likel) 
to destroy equipment or do other damage than he 
otherwise would be. This furnished a public and 
social interest to which he might contribute, and 
was, therefore, a most valuable lesson in unselfish- 
ness and social helpfulness. It will not do to bring 
influence to bear or make the children feel that 
they must contribute to the work. 

Last year the music department of the white 
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THE RING GAMES AT THI 


schools, under Miss Alys Bently, gave a song festi- 
the New National theatre for the benefit of 
the playgrounds. It was an enjoyable program, 


and was most enthusiastically received. The Presi- 


dent and Mrs. Roosevelt were at the matinee. It 
netted about $800. The colored children gave a 
similar song recital, the proceeds of which were di- 

ded between the fresh-air camp and the play- 
grounds. This song festival served as an incen 
ti he children for months beforehand, an ob- 
ject towards which the work of the year leads up 
So far as possible two children were taken from 
each school class, and over 600 took part. 


One of the weaknesses of our public school sys- 
he small number of 


social opportunities 
essere «+ afkaAaene 
which 1t afttords 


In order to create a social life, to 


i 


have some spirit of unity and loyalty to the sch 
it seems to me absolutely essential for every school 


+ } + ley } 


to hold some kind of entertainments, and to get to- 
gether as a school for certain common purposes. 
C) ; 


ne of the school playgrounds has been equipped 


from the proceeds of a luncheon which the chil 
dren gave at the school. Many of the playgrounds 
of Indianapolis have been equipped in this way. 


senkh ¢ . «1 } 9 ] " nom i : — 
ich work should be undertaken bv every 
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One the most practical ways to train children 
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to be gor zens is to get them interested and 
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ciated by the children is probably the securi 


a playground. There should be formed in the up- 
per grades of the public schools partially as an aid 
to moral education and partially as an aid to the 
physical well-being of the children, a Children’s 
Playground Association, which might have chap- 
ters in each school. 

The 


tion 


opportunities for social and moral 
in the school itself are very limited 
in accuracy, in punctuality, in industry, and perse- 
verance to a considerable 
trained 


extent, but leaves un- 
many of the essential features of a strong 
character at best. 
moral force at all. The opportunities for moral 
training which come from the co-operation of the 
children in securing this utility for the 
are nearly, or quite, equal to those of 
lum. It certainly trains 
tribution 


At worst it is practically not a 


good of all 
the curricu- 
in co-operation, in con- 
common purpose 
as necessary, and. in he 


toward a recognized 
this 


the characteristics which 


Ipfulness in securing 
common end. These are tl 
constitute good citizenship, and are brought out 
in just that way in regard to that object in refer- 
ence to which the interest of the children are most 
easily enlisted. I am not sure but it would be the 


best thing for the school 


' with the co- 
operation of the board of education, the children in 


systems ll, 


the better sections of the cities were left to equip 
all of their playgrounds themselves, and to assist 
the children in the poorer sections in securing such 
equipment. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.-—(VIII.) 


BY W. W. ROBERTS. 


WESTERN RESERVE. 

In the immediate vicinity of Cleveland’s magnifi- 
-cent park system, on the sunrise side of the city, 
-and in a spacious campus of some twenty acres, 
stands the handsome and modern suite of buildings 
of Western Reserve University. 

Its gates open out on one of the most charming 
urban boulevards in America. Euclid avenue, with 
its capacious roadway lined with palatial residences, 
has a wide and well-earned fame. To the north is 
the splendid marine view of Lake Erie, a view that 
once seen is ever afterwards remembered. And 
not-the least interesting sight is the almost endless 
line of vessels, part of the great commercial fleet 
that does the carrying trade of the Great Lakes. 

To the outsider the name of the university seems 
singular. Why “Western Reserve?” he instinc- 
tively queries as he hears it pronounced. To an- 
swer it one has to go far back into our country’s 
history. 

When in the seventeenth century, Kings James 
I. and Charles II. were granting charters to 
Connecticut and Virginia, there was included in 
the grants a far-reaching “hinterland” that was 
practically unknown to both the roval givers and 
the colonial receivers. To Connecticut fell 
northern part of what is now Ohio, and to Vir- 
ginia the southern. 

Controversies arose about boundary lines, and 
these were as bitter as they were continuous. 
But as the eighteenth century was closing Connec- 
ticut was given a section stretching 120 miles west- 
ward from the Pennsylvania line, and north of 
forty-one degrees north latitude. This immense 
tract of 3,667,000 acres Connecticut reserved as a 
foundation for her school fund, and she gave it the 
title of the “Western Reserve.” 

Though Connecticut surrendered all jurisdic- 
tional right to this region in 1800, the name of 
“Western Reserve” did not die, but remained in 
popular nomenclature to designate that part of 
Ohio that skirted Lake Erie. And as what is now 
the university was founded in this section it 
adopted the name of the region, and styled itself 
“Western Reserve.” 

In early days the institution led a rather nomadic 
life. Its first years, as an academy maintained by 
the Chartered Erie Literary Society, were spent in 
Burton. Then came the proposal to establish a 
literary and theological institution, and the sug- 
gestion was made to remove the academy to some 
more favorable centre. But this was declined, and 
the next move was to found the new and larger 
institution at Hudson, which was done in 1820. 
And here it remained for over half a century. 

But it was not yet through with its wanderings. 
A princely hand was beckoning it to a new loca- 
tion, and this in the beautiful city by the Cuyahoga. 
Mr. Amasa Stone of Cleveland had lost a son, 
Adelbert, by drowning, while a student at Yale. 


1 
thea 
til 


The bereaved father, in fnemory of his son, made 
an offer of half a million dollars to the college at 
Hudson, with the proviso that it should remove to 
Cleveland and change its name to “Adelbert Coi- 
lege of Western Reserve University.” <A careful 
investigation of the question of city or country ad- 
vantage was made by a competent committee, and 
resulted in the choice of the city for the institu- 
tion’s permanent home. 

The autumn of 1882 saw the opening of the 
gates of the new college in its urban situation, and 





DR. CHARLES F. 
President Western Reserve University 
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accommodations for regular students. 
Friends of higher education also saw the oppor- 
tunities of the enlarged institution, and generously 
rallied to place it on a firm financial basis. By the 
will of Mr. Stone $100,000 was added to his earlier 
princely gift. A united gift furnished a gymna- 
sium. Mr. Mather built and equipped the physical 
laboratory. Mr. Hatch presented a commodious 
library building. The Rev. Mr. Eldred gave a 
building for the university Y. M. C. A.; and by 
the will of Mr. Fayerweather of New York an ad- 
dition to the endowment of $150,000 was made. 
These and many other gifts made enlargement pos- 
sible, and presaged a prosperous college life, which 
has been amply fulfilled. 

The departments 
are six. 


sixty 


of the university at present 
There is Adelbert College, the undergrad- 
uate college for men. Next comes the college for 
women, then the Medical College, the Law school, 
the Dental College, and the Graduate school. By 
a working agreement between the University and 
the Case School of Applied Science students have 
the benefit of studies in the last-named institution. 

The Medical and Dental Colleges are located in 
commodious quarters in the down town district. 
The medics have the range of five hospitals with a 
total of 1,225 beds. Four dispensaries also are 
affiliated with the university. The department of 
experimental medicine was established by the 
joint gift of $200,000 by H. M. Hanna and Colonel 
O. H. Payne. 


The more recent additions to the chairs already 
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established are the Selah Chamberlain chair of so- 
ciology, founded by the gift of $75,000; and the M. 
A. Hanna chair of political science, founded by the 
gift of friends of the late Senator Hanna of $100,- 
000. 

The enrollment of students for the university 
year just closed showed 546 in the undergraduate 
departments, and 368 in the professional and gradu- 
ate schools, a total of 914. The complete list of 
professors, instructors, and tutors is 213. 

The University libraries contain some 90,000 
volumes, but the students have access to other li- 
braries with a total of 400,000 volumes. 

For the past eighteen years the Rev. Charles F. 
Thwing, D. D., LL. D., has been at the helm of 
university affairs, and his administration has won 
the highest encomiums from eminent educators. 
He is a gentleman of lofty ideals, as may be seen 
from the following excerpt from his writings deai- 
ing with university life and influence in general: 
“The university also may render vast service by 
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conserving the institutions of society. A republic 
is in peril of being concerned with movements. 
The great results of the Middle Ages are still found 
in institutions. Institutions are the foundations 
and supporters of a lasting republic. The first in 
importance and in time of all these institutions is 
the family. Following it is the church, and by the 
side of the church in significance is the civil power. 
The civil power may be interpreted at once as a 
condition and as a force. As a force it aids the 
people in their pursuit of good of all kinds. Asa 
condition it promotes the endeavor of the people 
themselves for securing desired utilities. To these 
institutions as institutions, and also as embodying 
historic conditions, and also as representing the 
great movements of a prolonged past, the univer- 
sity bears a close relation. It is to be an interpre- 
ter of their significance to the present age. It is to 
inpress their teachings and historic valuations upon 
the present age. And it is also to seek to adjust 
them to the service of a new world in a new time.” 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 
RoperT Louis STEVENSON: 
is better than to arrive 
Mrs. J. L. Gaynor, St. Joseph, Mo.: 
mands absolutely accurate thinking. 
W.B.Drummonp: By child-study is meant the 
study of children by the methods of modern science. 


To travel hopefully 


Music de- 


ens 


SCl 


1 


R. J. CunnrneHamu, Bozeman, Mont.: The 
ise ner 


wise, sympathetic teac 
into imbecility. 


mav actually | 


There 


undred pages all that is 


PRESIDENT CHARLES W. EL tor: 
placed in a book of one h 
vell worth while in arithmetic. 

Davey, East 
as a rule, done 


SUPERINTENDENT VERNON L. 
Orange, N. J.: Our best work is, 
by those longest in our service. 

SUPERINTENDENT A. J. 
No amount of supervision 
takes made in the selection 


Jacosy, Milton, Mass.: 
can wholly rectify mis- 
f teachers 


,% 
wr 


CuHarLes D. Moelver: Lil 
levied and properly applied, is t 
civilized people. 


taxation, fairly 
he chief mark of a 
The savage pays no tax. 


Dr. S. T. Dutton, New York City: The best 
physical exercise is that which a child seeks spon- 
taneously. In other words, you can train the 
nerves best through well-directed play. 


PRESIDENT G. STANLEY Hatt, Worcester, Mass.: 
School keeps, on the average throughout the 
country, about 151 days per year, which is about 
half of the week days in the year, while the rest of 
the time the buildings and grounds are closed. In 
this we are far behind European cities. As the 
long vacations leave the city child to the streets 
is the long va- 


and undesirable companions, why 


cation better for the child than truancy, which has 
been made a heinous offence? It has been shown 
that of the number of children enrolled, many are 
absent a third of the time, and less than one-half 
are actually in atter é 
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“ TRAIN CHILDREN AS I DO THE PLANTS.” ether waves. but in truth there are in plants forces 


as limitless waiting for us to command. Man ma 





BY LUTHER BURBANK. 1 ' ‘ rani 
absolutely control the creative forces of plants. 


Child life is far more sensitive than we have real- Science sees new forms and flowers, colors and 
ized, and when by our educational systems we un- flavors; injurious or undesirable qualities elimi- 
dertake to separate the intellectual and the natur.i nated, fruits without seeds, cactus without thorns— 
we wrong the child. Cold, intellectual study, unac- ten thousand plant-beings are waiting the develop- 
companied by the poetic side of life, the association ment that human skill can give them, through se- 
with nature, is as much ofa failure as a locomotive lection, crossing, and right stimulus of environ 
without steam. Loving devotion to truth and life ment. 


is healthful, and it is more important far to be able We are a mixture of crime and genius—not uni- 
to do good work than to have all the so-called cul- form, like the Chinese, who have been kept alon¢ 
ture of the schools. We are modified by a thousand changing condi- 

Why, every child should have mud pies, and tions here, in thought and nature and activity. And 


toads, and dogs, and guinea pigs, and trees to the race gets constantly more pliant and 


climb. Lots of pets, and hayfields, and woods, with cultivation and crossing with new variati 





woodchucks, birds, bees—and hornets. They will It is the only way we can get chang Phe fF 
teach him more about punctuation than you’ ent experiences of one combined with thos: 
would imagine, and so do a good bunch of nettles. other make a new forces That causes 

Yes, he should meet nettles and bees with changes in life. 

stingers and everything that belongs to the natural People and plants and all forces are pliant t 
world. Any child de- 





prived of these has been 
deprived of the best part 
of his education, for 
through these things he 
comes into harmony with 
nature. Even a brief ex- 
perience with natural ob- 
jects will teach the chill 
self-respect and also re- 
spect for all the outward 
objects that must be met 
in life. 

And there are so many 
comparisons that can be 
made between plant and 
human life. Every plant 
is born with its individuai- 
ity, just as truly as the 
human being, and it will 
remain true to that indi- 
viduality until some radicz + 
change is made. Now, SE ETL O07 CREE FUGLICHINEE 


with a rock, a change oi 











environment will make a ee eee 

little difference—there will not be much response; wills, only we don’t kn it. Ev 9 

but the plant life is far more responsive, and the domesticated. And what a wonderiul a u 

child life most sensitive and appreciative of all. benefit to man there is in plant life es 

Wonderful things can be accomplished that have The whole world is beginning . 

not yet been dreamed of. It takes more brains to more. 

teach children, perhaps. I have the advantage, We have made most of our gain uncon 

somewhat, in my laboratory of plants—I can select —as the corn has been developed from the g 

the best ones and kill off the rest. But we should be purposeful about it. Trees 
We should know what the centuries are doing for be made to grow ten—one hundred times as fas 

us, and what we are doing for ourselves uncon- they do. I have proved this with bla 

sciously, and then make conscious efforts along the trees. We used to think all plants in a specie 

same lines. Mysteries seem to thicken around us, were alike. But no t plants, trees, blades 

with the new knowledge of electricity, violet ravs, grass are alike. Everything is individual, and t} 

e 
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i st el 


I believe that our own experience instructs us that the secret of education lies in 
respecting the pupil. It is not for you to choose what he shall know, what. he shall do. It 
is chosen and foreordained, and he only holds the key to his own secret. By your tamper- 
ing and thwarting, and too much governing, he may be hindered from his end, and kept 
out of his own.— Emerson. 
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keen-eyed will see how to improve and control 
everything. 

Environment is the architect of heredity. All 
things transmitted have been acquired. ' 

The sum of life forces called heredity is like the 
records on a sensitive plate, and every impression 
is recorded. Stored in our inheritance are all the 


loves, joys, griefs; all the temples, 


pyramids, 





CACTI WITH AND WITHOUT 


oceans, caves, wars, dynasties ; all the beauty, time, 
space, and the mysteries of the universe. 

And a certain environment, a certain awakening, 
will bring all these things into consciousness again. 
We cannot over-estimate the importance of right 
environment in thus obtaining the benefits of 


inheritance. 


= 


our 


Can children in ugly or un- 


we hope for normal 
natural environment ? 
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QUEBEC 


AND HER TER-CENTENNIAL, 


Come, wandering knights from travel far, 

Well proved, they say, in strife of war, 
And tempest on the sea. 

Ho! zive them at your board such place 

As best their presences 


may grace, 


And bid them welcome free!—Scott 
The early July will see Quebec in festival glee, 
for then she is to the three-hundredth 
by Champlain as the 
centre of French government and missionary en- 
deavor in the New World. ' 
\s early as the autumn of 


celebrate 
anniversary of her founding 


1535 the intrepid 
French explorer, Jacques Cartier, had brought his 
vessels up the broad St. Lawrence to Stadacona. 
the Indian village on the where afterwards 
Quebec was built. Here he wintered in the capa- 
cious St. Charles basin, and had his first and favor 


A 


site 
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able interviews with Donnacona, the Indian sa- 
chem. But he was only a prospector, not a 
founder. 

It was reserved for Champlain to see in it the 
Strategic sit for a future colony. After a three- 
years cruise in the West Indies he sailed along the 
Atlantic coast, and turned his craft into the St. 
Lawrence on a voyage of discovery. The moment 
he saw Cape Diamond his 
eagle eye detected its 
possibilities for a colonial 


settlement, and its apti- 
tude for offence and de- 


fence in any conflict with 
the painted savages. 

Returning to France he 
matured his plans for 
the future metropolis of 
New France, and by the 
time the ice-floes of the 
mighty stream would per- 
mit, he brought up his 
fleet in the spring of 1608 
to Stadacona, took 
possession of it in 
name of his Savior 
his sovereign. 

On the third of July, 
1608, he founded the city, 
giving it a charter, and be- 
ginning a settlement that 
for a century and a half 
was the seat of govern- 
ment for New France. 
And the after days proved 
how admirable his judg- 


and 
the 


and 


ment as a founder had 
been. 
Then followed the felling of the walnut trees, the 


clearing the wild vines, the erection of 
huts, the planting of gardens, and the building of a 
fort and magazine, which was named St. Louis. 
Champlain laid out a flower garden in his own sec- 
tion, and one of the significant features on the log 
wall about his garden was a dovecote, quaintly 
mediaeval, and symbolical of Christian peaceful in- 


away 


vasion. 

Just how the little city came by its name of 
“Quebec” is a warmly debated question; but the 
most probable solution is that the name is Indian, 
is from the Algonquin dialect, and means “‘strait’’ 
or “narrows.” And this seems plausible when it is 
remembered how the great river suddenly narrows 
to pass through the gorge between Cape Diamond 
on the left bank and Point Levis on the right. 

But however it got its name, there 
Quebec in the world. 
unique. 


is but one 
Travelers pronounce it 


Thousands visit it each year, and many 


of these from the United States, to see a city that 
is not duplicated on the American or any other 
continent. 

It is an American Gibraltar. Approach it from 
the river, and see it perched on its great gray rock 
350 feet above tide water, and crowned with its 
famous citadel 

Land at one of the many wharves; thread your 


amane thea ald < -alh cec th- L- if 
among the old warehouses that look as if any 


moment they 


way 


might be crushed by the beetling 
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cliffs immediately behind them; climb the seem- 
ingly endless flights of steps that lead from the 
lower to the upper town; pas§ through one of the 
several quaint and massive gates that admit you to 
the city on the plateau ; tread the narrow thorough- 
fares all laid out on the old French plan; and you 
are impressed at once with the pronounced individ- 
uality of the whole situation. You have not seen 
anything just like it in all your travels. 


Some summer evening stroll with other thou- 
sands along the esplanade, and get the distant 
scene. Is there anything more beautiful on the 
continent? The great river St. Lawrence flowing 
majestically at your feet, the St. Charles like a 
broad silver ribbon at the left, the charming Isle 
Orleans at the meeting place of the rivers, Cape 
Tourment with frowning brow, and everywhere in 
the background hills that may fairly be styled 
mountains ;—all blending to make a memory of the 
picturesque that one will ever afterwards love to 
cherish. 


And where else do the 
the mediaeval and the modern more ex- 
quisitely blend than here? There are hints 
of old France on every hand, in vehicles, in 
costumes, in speech, in churches, and in 
clergy. French names meet one everywhere— 
Frontenac, Laval, Montcalm, Champlain, Mont- 
morenci, and a host of others. The markets are a 
bit of France. But amid all this is the modern, in 
the rushing railway train, and the ocean liners 
loading at the docks for ports far across the main. 
Here is the ubiquitous trolley, the thronged ferry- 
boats, the glare of the electric light, the tourist 
from many lands. Nowhere is there a finer med- 
ley in sights and sounds than here. 


And what a place to awaken memories of thrill- 
ing scenes Quebec is to one at all familiar with 
early continental history! From it went LaSalle 


old and the new, 
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and his dauntless fellow-voyagers to their explora- 
tion of the streams and lakes of the Great West. 
To it long trains*of canoes came-filled with rich 
furs gleaned by Indian trappers and hunters in far- 
distant forests. To it came the flower of the 
French nobility, with the fashions, the graces, and 
the follies of the court. From it armies sailed forth 
to find the Richelieu, destined to conquer, or at 
least to harass New England. From it, and richly 
freighted with the blessing of the church, went out 
the Jesuit missionary to teach the savage tribes 
the meaning and proclaim the message of the 
Cross. Here, on the plains of Abraham, Mont- 
calm and Wolfe fought bravely for their respective 
sovereigns, and ended their lease of life in the 
same fateful conflict. And here the question of 
French or English supremacy in America was 
settled definitely and forever, and the flag of St. 
George supplanted the fleur-de-lis on the rugged 
battlements of the citadel. And these and other 
historic reminiscences remind one of the words of 
an old-time writer: ‘None shall leave thee (Que- 
bec) without feeling the soul elevated by the recol- 
lection of thy by-gone glories, both of religion and 
of arms.” 

To the people of the Republic the approaching 
anniversary is profoundly interesting. We have 
just been observing the ter-centennial of the set- 
tlement at Jamestown, and this preceded the found- 
ing of Quebec by but one brief year. These tw 
great efforts of colonization on this American con- 
tinent by two of the most puissant of European na- 
tions are so closely connected in time that they 
can never be separated historically. And the Re- 
public would be ungracious were it not to extend 
its congratulations to the Dominion on such an oc- 
casion as this. May Quebec’s skies be bright, and 
her people be happy on the coming anniversary 
day! Gracious hostess as she will be, may 
guests be both many and congratulatory! 


her 
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IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


[Editorial.] 


BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM. 


An elementary school has staged John Milton’s 
“Comus,” the parts being taken by pupils from the 
third to the eighth grade, mostly by the fifth and 
sixth grade children. So far as is known this is 
the first presentation of this masterpiece in 
America. University students presented it soon 
after. 

The hall was filled by persons who paid fifty 
cents for tickets. One of the most esteemed 
dramatic critics in America wrote a two-column 
account of it in discriminating praise. 

One hazards nothing in saying that no other ele- 
mentary school in the United States could have 
done this, that no high school could do it as well, 
that no college would do it better. If this be 
true, then there must be something behind it, be- 
neath it,or above it by way of instruction, inter- 
pretation, and inspiration, and this is why I write 
this article. 


Not for the praise of the woman and women to 
whom it is due, but for its universal application 
through appreciation is the story here told. 

We refer to a large school in a large city 

The principal is a woman. 

She has associated with her other remarkab! 
women. 

She seeks ideas, initiative, 
them. 

While the conception of 
ture, language, and dramatization 


and inspiration from 
the scheme in litera- 
is her own, she 
has had the benefit of many brains in the develop- 
ment of it. 

The scheme is simple: Literature, 
story, and dramatization. 

The keynote, the radical departure from the 
regulation work, is this: ‘Children will read easy, 
cheery things of themselves, but to lead them up- 
ward into literature, to give them a noteworthy 


1 
|- 
i 


oe 





[Continued on page 24 ] 
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KW Song for the ChildeWlorkers. 





Ab, the little bands too skilful, 
And the cbhild=mind choked witb weeds! 


— FJobn Boyle O’ Reilly. 


Sball we cheat them of their cbildbood? Sball we rob them of their rigbt? 
Sball we bend their shrinking sboulders neath the load? 

Sball we stunt their slender bodies? Sball we stint their souls of ligbt? 
Sball we deal witb them by Greed’s accursed code? 

Ab, my brotbers, from your ledgers for a moment turn away! 
Ab, my sisters, leave your follies and pour toys — 

And give ear to one whose song is for bumanity to-day, 
For the bodies and the souls of girls and boys! 


Dearly do we pay for progress, dearly are our profits priced, 
If we bave to rob the scbool to run tbe mill, 
And our creed’s the creed of Mammon, not the gentle creed of Christ, 
If the little ones He loved must suffer still! 
Let us cease our foolish babble of the rolling tide of trade, 
Let us prate no more of traffic and its noise, 
If the wheels of Commerce rattle o’er a roadway tbat is made 
Of the bodies and the souls of girls and boys! 


Sball we cheat them of their childbo00d? Sball we rob them of their rigbt.? 
Sball we bind them to the chariot of Gain? 
Sball the cbildisb brain be blunted, sball the little face grow white 
Tn the crowded bives of Industry — and Pain? 
Ab, my brotbers! Ab, my sisters, you bad better turn away 
From your ledgers and your dividends and toys, 
For a menace to the future is the thrift that thrives to-day 
On the bodies and the souls of girls and boys! 


— Denis A. McCartby.. 
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MY EDUCATIONAL CREED. 

I have read every educational creed of which I 
have known, and of them all one stands out sub- 
limely attractive, that of E. O. Grover of Chicag), 
a classic as far above all the others that I have 
read as the Lord’s Prayer of Sacred Writ is above 
the classic petitions of the Prayer book, or the 
Beatitudes are above a governor’s Thanksgiving 
day proclamation. I always listen to it as if I was 
standing before a statue, as though it were some- 
thing little less than holy, and yet Mr. 
creed signifies little to me. I have never cared to 
memorize it, or even to carry it about with me. I 
admire it, but it is not a message for me. 

The Colorado southern boundary is to be sur- 
veyed and boundary stones placed from Kansas to 
Utah at a fabulous cost. Isn’t it a little late in the 
day? That boundary was fixed many years ago. 
It is as simple as a boundary could be, the thirty- 
seventh parallel of latitude. But that parallel is 
fixed among the stars, in the celestial sphere where 
there are no obstacles ; now it is to be anchored to 
earth, is to be stretched across the desert, through 
the forests, over streams, and snapped there 
ing a chalk line of stone posts, as it were. 

My educational creed would take the celestial 
parallel and snap it among the sons of men, making 
it as practical as the surveyor’s posts in forest and 
on plain. 

I believe in the National Educational Associa- 
‘tion because it promotes the acquaintance of edu- 
cational workers throughout the country. 

I believe in the United States Bureau of Edu 
‘tion because it makes good use of ridiculously | 


ilim- 


Grover’s 


, leav- 
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ited means in promoting the best interests of edu- 
cation. 
I believe in the public schools because it is best 


for all classes that all classes know another on 


a level. 


one 


I believe in education, public and private, be- 


cause it tends to eliminate arrested development 
and develop personality. 

I believe in boards of education selected from the 
people, by the people, for the people, to the end th 
educational experts may justify their specialization 
with practical os le in authority before they im- 
pose it upon helpless persons. 

I believe in te yn because profession 
leadership is indispensable to efficient teaching b 
individualistic teachers, however brilliant they ma 
be. 

I believe in expert teachers sp S 
because the gravitation of human nature tet 
make routine teachers polish up minor details 
rather than initiate progressive plat I 
to lofty ideals. 

I believe in the classroom teacher becaus she 
alone can mother the children in tl > 
with books and school mates 

I believe that children should be so grouped in 
the thought and leadership of the tea it all 
may be inspired by genial rivalry and that none 
may b indered by mates \ ve S r 
too fast a pace 

[ believe it i D1 ( ] 
have expert treatment at the hands of spx 

I believe that character is above intellectual at- 
tainments. 

I believe that character 1 st | fo l i 
ideals inspiringly presented, through training in 
study, through a relish for work, through 


play, through a 


square deal at home. 
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DO PUBLIC SCHOOLS PAY THE PUBLIC? 


DOES A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION PAY 
INDIVIDUAL? 


( VI.) 
THE 
Without 


woman is 


ible 


a high school 


seri Ju 


course a \ 
sly handicapped. Here it is feas- 
to consider the advantage to both young men 


and women. It is now comparatively easy to trace 
the career of a young woman. The change o 


name is not so serious a handicap, as they are lik 

to keep in touch with the alumni through associa- 

tions and correspondence 
Here again there have 

the past twelve years. 


been great changes in 
Seventy-five years ago there 
were not seven free publi 
Hudson, now there are more than seven thousand 
high schools in the United States. About half of 
these have come within the last twel The 
next twelve years will bring every voung person 
within the privileges of a high school, | 
vastly more efficient. 
Not to have a high school education is virtually 
to shut one out from teaching, 
legal practice, the ministry, 
good national appointments, 
positions, expert work, 


c high schools west of the 


ve vears. 


and all high 


sch »¢ Is will be 


medical practice, 
good state positions, 
journalism, scientific 


good city positions, private 


secretaryships, banking positions, official railway 
positions, good industrial positions, good commer- 


cial positions, proofreading 


ig, first-class stenog- 
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raphy, the best clerkships, electrical positions, 
many of the best salesmen’s positions. 

There is really no skilled workman in any line 
who is not much better equipped for success if he 
has the science, mathematics, history, drawing, and 
modern languages of a high school course. 

The professions are out of the question without 
it, and wages are better, other things being equal, 
in any line of life with it. The financial return, 1f 
one choose to seek that distinctly, pays a notable 
dividend on the investment. 

The highest dividend to the individual is not 
financial, but is in the intensified comfort and jo\ 
of social and domestic life. 

The daily paper, the magazine, the best books 
have an enlarged meaning to the graduate of a 
high school. The same is true of a great sermon, 
lecture, oration, opera, or play. 

To-day every writer and speaker assumes that 
his readers and auditors know the terms of science 
art, literature, history, and mathematics of a see 
ondary education. Not to such training 
leaves one limping in his reading after the best 
writers and listening to the best speakers. 

In any club virtually a_ wall 
flower who cannot appreciate these phases of what 
is to be ordinary scholarship. 


have 


woman’s one 1s 
One is exceeding|y 
awkward in society to-day who cannot converse 
from the standpoint of a secondary education. The 
comfort one gets from a working familiarity with 
the terms, standards, suggestions, and facts of such 
an education is inexpressibly comforting. 
ARE SOME PERSONS BETTER OFF WITHOUT IT? 

It is often said that certain persons ought not 
to give time to a high school education because 
they can never use it. 

Who is better off without it? 

What such a 


school education? 


does one sacrifice for his high 
How much money would such 
a lad receive annually in interest on the money he 
would have laid by from his earnings? The hardér 
one works in life the greater is the joy in the men 
ory of school days. 
delightful. High school days are rare} 
anything but delightful in memory. 

To the toiler in life’s field such memories are 
worth infinitely more than to him to whom life is ; 


luxury. 


Elementary school days are 
rarely 


In a fairly wide range of experience I find that 
a college education is of much greater comfort and 
joy to the man who does not use it for a living 
than to him who does. With the former his col 
lege studies are a luxury, to the latter they are 
business. If I had two sons, and could know that 
one was to be obliged to work with his hands, and 
the other was to “strike it rich” I would give the 
college education to the toiler. Who wouldn't? 
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MRS. ROCKEFELLER’S BEST GIFT. 
Never did John D. Rockefeller make a better 
gift than did Mrs. Rockefeller, when on Class day 
at Vassar she gave each of the 216 members of the 
“Life of 
husband, 


class a copy of the 
written by het 


\lice Freeman Palmer” 
Professor George H 


Palmer of Harvard University, 
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THEY DID NOT TEST THE BOLTS. 


A new line of railroad recently had a terrible ac- 
cident by which many lives were lost. A friend of 
mine had general charge of the expert work of 
testing that piece of work. Every phase of the 
road was tested except the bolts. These were as- 
sumed to be all right. When he heard of the acct- 
dent he said: “The bolts couldn’t stand the strain,” 
and so it proved. It is not safe to leave anything 
untested where human life is in jeopardy. You can 
easily point a moral where character is to be put 
to the strain. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT’S ATTITUDE. 

One of the leading superintendents of the United 
States is reported to have said in public: “Histor- 
ically and legally the superintendent represents the 
board of education and its interests rather than the 
teachers and their interests.” So far as we know 
this never stated 
There is no purpose to discuss it now and here. 
We are not sure that we 


relation has been so before. 


are ready to discuss it. 
This is liable to raise as great a question in educa 
The 
first answer is that the interests of the teachers and 
of the board of education are 


tional ethics as has come before the people. 


always the same, or 
should be, but there are times when they appear 
not to be. In such an emergency what is the su- 
perintendent’s duty? 

What should he do professionally and ethically? 

If historically and legally he is required to do 
what he cannot do professionally 
what then? 


and ethically 


It is more and more apparent that we have not 
learned the a-b-c of the educational privileges ana 
responsibilities as yet. 

10-4 -0-@-0--4-0-— = 
YOUNG MEN. 

Mr. Hart is now principal in the largest city in 
his part of the state. 
was teaching a rural 


Four years ago in April, he 
he had been 
since the previous September, and had received 
notice that he was not to be re-elected. He had 
never been re-elected. His new school had usually 


school, where 


been less important than the previous one. “Can 
not get along with the big boys,” 


comment. 


was the universal 
A new thought came to him at an in- 
stitute in early April. Near the schoolhouse was a 
candy store, kept by a man whom the boys liked to 
hector. Delay in coming into school after recess 
was one of the annoyances. Out of this had grown 
difficulties which had led to the notification that he 
would not be re-elected. 

“T would like to confer with the young men a 
few minutes either this noon or to-night, if conven 
ient,” he said, soon after the opening of the school 
the next Monday morning. At recess there was a 
there was no diffi- 
culty in their settling where the line was to be 
drawn, 


conference of the young men,- 


and they went back into school to say to 
that it then 
they conferred noon or at 
At noon the 
an entire new plan thi 


made no difference to 
with 


conference came off. 


the teacher 
whether him at 
night. “T want 
term. I have blundered in 
my regulations about going to the candy shop. I 


am sure there'll be no trouble if I let you yqung 
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men feel free to go when there’s occasion for it, if 
I do not let the ‘boys’ go. I have tried to frame a 
rule that will solve the difficulty. I think I'll say 
to the school, ‘that the boys must not go down the 
street at recess, but that this will not apply to the 
young men.’ ” 

There was a conference of the young men that 
noon; at the afternoon recess and after school they 
said to the teacher that they liked that, but that 
they would not go down there at recess, there was 
no need of it, and if they did they would not “jolly” 
the old man, and would not be late, any way. 

This was but the first conference with the young 
men on various affairs. Before the June election 
the board of education notified him that he had 
been re-elected, but he had to decline, as he had ac- 
cepted an election to a larger school. A year later 
he was re-elected for that school, but again he de- 
clined because he had accepted a principalship in a 
city, all because “he always got along with the biz 
boys.” 
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THE LATE QUINCY A. SHAW. 


Boston has had few equally notable citizens in 


recent years with the late Quincy A. Shaw, who 
recently died at the age of eighty-three years. 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, daughter of the late 
Louis Agassiz, has done more _ philanthroptce 
educational work than has any other’ Bos- 
ton woman since Mrs. Mary Hemenway. It has 


been known for years that the main prop of the 
North Bennet street industrial school was Quincy 
A. Shaw. There are many young men and women 
of the city who have been helped to better things 
through the influence of the various charities and 
organizations which have been fostered and sup- 
ported by him. In 1870 the Shaws opened tl 

first public this 
Later, at their own expertise, they opened two 
classes for the summer months, 
Plain and the other in Brookline, and in the follow- 
ing year two more were opened, and over each, as 
was her custom, Mrs. Shaw presided for the first 
few weeks. In 1883 Mr. and Mrs. Shaw were sun- 
porting three kindergartens in Boston, Brookline, 


free kindergarten in country 


one in Jamaica 


and Cambridge, and the wealth of the family con- 
tinued to pour out in support of this particular phil- 
anthropic work until 1887, when they induced the 
school committee of Boston to take over the work. 
To-day there are more than 6,000 children in that 
department. The Shaws then turned their atten- 
tion to the establishment of day nurseries in va“i- 
ous sections of the city. 
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CHARLES S. CLARK FOR SOMERVILLE. 

Charles S. Clark, Washington 
schools, has been selected to Gordon A 
Southworth as Somerville, 
Mass. This vacancy, caused by the voluntary re 
tirement of Mr. Southworth, has attracted 
attention and many candidates. Mr. Clark is a2 
native of Lowell, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
of 1882, and has been in school work in Washing 


supervisor of 
succeed 


superintendent of 
much 
class 
He is every 


ton for a quarter of a century wa) 


worthy of the position, 
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Australia, a country much like our own, has 
forty-three per cent. of its population in cities oi 
10,000, while in the United States but 
thirty-one per cent. is in such cities. This shox 


more than 


that we are certainly not in the lead in segregating 
our population in cities. 


Some day there will be no school building ot 
more than one story, where land can be had there 
for. 
to see it fulfilled, but I fully believe that it will com« 


because it is the only sensible plan. 


This is a mere prophecy, and [ shall not live 


building 
school M1 

schools for 
a school 


best school 


Thomas 


Detroit has one of its 
named the Emma A. 
Thomas taught the music of the public 
eighteen years. Has any other city named 


for a teacher of music? 


more 


States 


Wonder if the metric svstem will ever bi 
the United 


~ solved”’ it into 


than a scientific diversion in 


The specialists have universal 
use for nearly fifty years without appreciable effect 
upon the people. 


The \lice 


Chicago University at 


Freeman Palmer chimes dedicated at 
the Commencement season 
are the largest and most choice of any chimes in 
America. 

' 


profitable things fot 


You can do few o 


class than to inspire them by precept and exampk 


more 


to rejoice in another’s success. 


Jane \ddams savs that the public school social 
centre is the next and greatest step in the develop 
ment of the public schools. 

The Chicago principals are to have headquarter 


at Cleveland. This is the first mo 


kind. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley, in Europe for | 


health. is to be re-elected practically 


uUnanimou 
] 


gvoing to try a real 


We shall await 


Newton is merit system of 


salarv. results with interest 


In 1890 there were thirtv-seven cities with man 


ual training schools, now there are 420. 

Women students in college are not increasing 
much faster than men of late vears. 

\ny child has succeeded whi n he has done h: 


best, whatever his per cent. 


American Institute of Instruction, Burlington, 


Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 


Chillicothe, ( hio, teac he rs have WOll a YoOoOd Mm 


in salaries. 


crease 

Massachusetts alone has expert supervision 
rural schools. 

Let every teacher join the anti-cigarette cam 
paign. 

N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29-Julv 3 

Prai ( effort, not peed 


Resting is a high art 
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Of Unusual Value to Teachers | Practical Text-Books 





Lives of Great English Writers, from Chaucer to The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book 25 net 
Browning. By W. 8S. HINCHMAN and FRANOIS Part One (Grades 2-4), 15 cts, net. 
B.GUMMERE, With 8 portraits...... . 81.50 net 






Part Two (Grades 5-8), 20 cts. net. 
Modern Classical Philosophers, from Bruno to The Beginners’ Primer re nee 30 net 
Spencer, Selections, edited by BENJAMIN RAND. 2.50 net es 


The Beginners’ Primer contains more re ading material 
The Chief American Poets. than any other primer. 












( — te poems, edited by Curtis HIDDEN PAGE, The Beginners’ Primer is exceptional also because of the 
RS EEE a en 8 Bh Pee ee ... 1,75 net ange amount of children’s classic literature that is used, 
and because of the number i ty of exercises teachin 
Literature and Life * School. 7 : intellige rtd od ne, nber and variety o c £g 
y ROSE COLBY Tee 25 ne Th p 
¢ Beginners’ Reader, “epar 
A Theory of Motives, Ideals and Values in Edu- g (Jn preparation.) 
cation. By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR .......-+++ 1.75 net The Beginners’ Reader contains all the excellent features 
G th 4 Ed ti - | of the Primer,—the limited vocabulary, with sufficient repe- 
rowtn an ucation, 


} tition of words to insure their mastery, special exercises for 
developing good expression and fer giving the power of in- 
dependent silent reading, and the numerous practical and 
reliable suggestions to teachers. 


IS YOUR ENGLISH WORK SATISFACTORY ? IX PREPARATION 


Argumentation and seine. By WILLIAM T. FosTer, A. M. 


If not, you should investigate the merits of the Webster-Cooley A History of American Literature. 
group of English texts. These books provide a unified and MONDS, Ph.D. 


detinitely progressive text-book course extending through the Heroes of European History. By EvA MARCH TaPpPAN, Ph.D 


intermediate, grammar and high school grades, They also meet | The Story of the Greek People. By Eva Maxcn Tappan 
the special requirements of your schools by offering youachoice | Ph.D. 


from several courses, as follows A Primer of Nursery Rhymes and Tales. 
TWO BOOK GRADE COURSES | A First Reader of Nursery Rhymes and Tales. By Leora, 
_— ; — SweM and ROWENA SHPRKWOOD. 
( Webster-Cooley Two-Book Course. Book I. | A Dramatic Reading Book. ror Third and Fourth Grades. 
| ‘Language Lessons from Literature,’ for Grades | By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 
| © OIE Baw og 15 tino 06 b0 0h b8 0b 66 e050 0054 0008 5000 8060 008 45 net | ’ 


| Webster~ ~Cooley Two-Book Course. Book II. 


“languare, {yanmar and composition," ior 4 | THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES 


By JOHN M.TYLER...... poneecesend 160s een eehessns MT 













By WILLIAM E, Si- 



























jor Over Two Hundred Volume 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

On the eve of the assembling of the Republican 
National convention at Chicago, there was given 
out the full text of the platform which had been 
framed with the approval of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Taft. It was long, even beyond the 
wont of such deliverances; but symmetrical, con- 
structed with more than ordinary literary skill, 
and marked by pungent phrases and sharply con- 
trasted sentences which might well have come out 
of one ot Mr. Roosevelt's messages. It opened with 
a tribute to President Roosevelt and his achieve- 
ments, and proceeded to affirm, in detail, alle- 
giance to his chief policies and to promise further 
measures in continuance of them. ‘Tariff revision 
at a special session of Congress immediately after 
the inauguration of the next president, effort for 
the development of a permanent currency system, 
postal savings banks, and aid to the merchant ma- 
rine were among the specific promises. 

THE QUESTION OF INJUNCTIONS. 

The plank which aroused most opposition was 
that which declared “for such amendments of the 
statutes of procedure in the federal courts with re- 
spect to the use of the writ of injunction as will, 
on the one hand, prevent the summary issue of 
such orders without proper consideration, and on 
the other, will preserve undimished the power of 
the courts to enforce their process.” This was a 
rather carefully balanced declaration, but it was 
sufficient to alarm the more conservative elements 
in the convention, which were sensitive to any ut- 
terance which might be construed as a criticism 
upon the courts, and it afforded also a convenient 
point of attack to the anti-Roosevelt and anti-Taft 
forces. 

THE MAGIC OF ROOSEVELT’S NAME. 

That President Roosevelt’s name is a mighty 
one to conjure with was plainly shown on the sec 
ond day of the convention, when, in response to a 
sentence in Senator Lodge’s speech describing 
Roosevelt as “the best abused and the most popu- 
lar man in the United States” the convention went 
wild with enthusiasm, and for forty-seven minutes 
kept up a clamor of applause and cheers which 
gave no heed to the chairman’s gavel, and could 
not be drowned out by the band. The demonstra- 
tions were wildest among the spectators, from 
whom a vociferous chorus of ‘“Four—four—four 
years more” rolled in a mighty volume of sound. 

Senator Lodge’s emphatic declaration that the 
President’s refusal was final, and that any one who 
should attempt to use his name as a candidate for 
the Presidency would impugn both his sincerit, 
and his good faith gave no encouragement to the 
third-term boomers, but the scene showed how 
eagerly the convention would have renominated 
the President if he had permitted it to do so. 

SOUTHERN REPRESENTATION. 

The reduction of southern representation in 
Republican national conventions, came nearer to 
being adopted by this convention than it ever came 


before. A proposition to this effect came before 
the convention in the form of a minority report oi 
the committee on rules. It was so framed as to ap- 
ply to the next convention, and it was voted down 
by the close margin of 471 to 506,—only thirty- 
five votes. The southern delegations voted solidly 
against it, of course; but even so, the vote of Ohio 
alone would have been enough to carry it, had not 
thirty-eight out of the forty-six delegates from that 
state chosen to vote for the present system. 
THE THIRD DAY, 

The third day brought the anticipated result,-— 
the nomination of Secretary Taft for president on 
the first ballot. Hughes, Fairbanks, 
Knox, and La Follette, 


Cannon, 
the “favorite sons’ who, 
regarded with their followers collectively, have 
been described as the “allies,’”—were duly pre- 
sented as candidates when the call of states was 
made, but they did not figure conspicuously in the 
vote. before the nominating began, the platform 
reported by the committee on resolutions 
adopted by a viva voce vote; certain amendments 
recommended in a minority 


Was 


report having first 
been rejected by an overwhelming majority. The 
platiorm was, in all essentials, identical with that 
printed on the eve of the convention, except that 
the anti-injunction plank was somewhat differ 
ently phrased. 
SHERMAN FOR VICH-PRESIDENT. 

Lhe elimination of Governor Hughes from the 
equation after the ballot for President made possi- 
ble the long-desired, but up to that time imposs:- 


ble, concentration of the New York delegation 
upon a candidate for the second place. They 
promptly agreed upon Congressman James S 


backing, re-enforced 


Ss)? 


Sherman, and this powerful 
by geographical and political considerations, gave 
Mr. Sherman the nomination on the first ballot 
Mr. years old, and 
spent nineteen years in Congress. 
tion of Ohio and New York in the ticket is one of 
happy augury, especially when it is re-enforced by) 
the personal character and long public experience 


Sherman is fifty-three has 


The CC ymbina 


of both candidates. 
TROUBLE BREWING IN PANAMA. 
There is trouble brewing in the little republic of 
The 


Carrying 


Panama over the approaching elections. 


tiring president appears to have been 
things with a high hand, in his campaign for the 
election of his successor, and there has been a good 
deal of monkeying with the registration and even 
the apportionment of 


changes have been freely 


with electors, in which 
made to improve the 
chances of the president’s candidate. The United 
States has served notice upon the government of 
Panama that fraud or violence in connection with 
the elections will compel the intervention of this 
country; and the navy department, taking time by 
the forelock, has despatched more than a thousand 
marines to the isthmus, to be on hand if needed. 


The interests of the United States on the isthmus 


Continued on page 42.) 
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Some New and Important Text-Books 


WALSH'S ARITHMETIC FOR UPPER GRADES 


THe WatsH ArRITHMETICS are adopted for exclusive use in four states, and 
are used in nearly four thousand cities and towns in the United States. The 
unparalleled success of these arithmetics insures a cordial welcome for the latest 
one of the series. Tur ArirHmMetic FoR Upper Grapes is adapted for use the 
last two years of the grammar school course. It is characterized by its careful, 
logical, and separate treatment of each distinct subject. The problem material 
in the book is entirely new, and has been selected with a view to modern busi- 
ness processes. It is issued both with and without Appendix, which contains 
sections on algebra and elementary geometry called for by the courses of study 
in several prominent cities. 


WOOLLEY’S HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 


This book is unique. Its scope is broad and its spirit scholarly. It con- 
stitutes an excellent book in English composition and theme writing. Since 
its publication a few months ago, it has been endorsed by more than forty col- 
leges and universities. Such institutions as Harvard, Technology, Bates, Bow- 
doin, and Colby have given it their appreciation, and are using it in certain 
courses. Many leading private and high schools in New England and through- 
out the country have adopted it for exclusive use in their classes in English 
composition. 


NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
A FIRST COURSE IN AL@GESRA 


The publishers of the well-known and widely-used WELLS SERIES or MATHE- 
MATICS announce the publication of these two new books in the series. The 
new GEOMETRY (in press) is different from all other texts. It solves the geom- 
etry question which educators have been attempting for several years. The 
old-line books offer too little development to the pupil. The radical book is too 
radical. Professor Wells has been studying this subject for some time, and 
now has the ideal geometry. The new ALGEBRA is designed for high schools. 
It has been prepared with forethought for the student’s needs and the needs 
of the schools to-day. In scope it covers the usual subjects of elementary al- 
gebra, including simultaneous quadratics and proportion. 


STANDARD FRENCH AND GERMAN TEXTS 


Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar 


ea bc 0 bes bad bly Weaker ahaa a eke ane $1.12 
Grandgent’s Essentials of French Grammar............0000eee eee eens 1.00 
Grandeemt’s Short French Gragamar...... 0. ossevsscesssvhivenmebs teen V5 
Bewce s Cormmemire PemmGaise . og... co. occ knoe cig bons se sio te eenenneies es 1.12 
ee 1 REE OES. ¢ 0k soos. ciwe os sdk othe bneade she eenenes 60 
SE PVG NOE «cd aece inca cscacsesertdbies CRs uaNEeEES Sees 70 
ee ee. eee eee ern Pe ee .60 
SemneS-EAIORE SECTION. TTRIIIRE oo 0 0 6.0:0,0.0:04.00 00000458 S0nnenees os 1.12 
Joynes and Wesselhoeft’s German Grammar..............e0cceeeeeeee 1.12 
EE Ce OED 5 os. + + are nid 00444 ek Rabe sc thee deed eet ees te 90 
OUT SAEED. 5.0 sa 0.0. 0s 0460x456 00.0) 4404s anbh eunhune sane aa ahs 1.00 
CCT EY 6 RERPCICN CURE TE SUIROR. 6. 5 cc cece ccc cicsvedubecoeesnecee 65 
Pee a Sy ba Rh ks Seis caees cavtecd i odaewbaions 70 
Joynes’s Shorter (sevmam Reader. 2... 006 sic ccc cd ecssocabebews seve cai .60 
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IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


{Continued from page 16.] 


vocabulary, children must be guided and directed 
in their reading.” 

There must be a masterly conception of what is 
to be done, genius in planning how to do it, an 
inspiring personality in the doing of it. No read- 
ing except of masterpieces. No masterpieces ex- 
cept those that fascinate children when they are 
properly introduced. Indian legend, Greek myths, 
Persian story, and Norwegian fairy tales are the 
varieties mastered by the children in the lower 
grades. Literature is always first, and in appre- 
ciation of it there is no digression for grammar o7 
spelling. 

Language is taught inspiringly at another hour. 
Story-telling, up-to-date in spirit and power, has 
its place along with the literature and language. 
Dramatization comes at the hands of an attractive 
instructor. In literature they use the Hiawatha 
Primer in the first grade, Hiawatha dramatization 
in the second, and Hiawatha entire in the third. 
In the third year they use Greek myths, “Arabian 
Nights,’ and “Around the Year in Myth and 
Song.” The language scheme in the first three 
grades is simple: First grade, the sentence; sec- 
ond grade, the paragraph; third grade, choice for 
correctness and style. 

In the first grade, in seeking a knowledge of 
and appreciation of the sentence the children see, 
think, talk. The teacher writes. For illustration: 
A vase with a variety of flowers is on the teacher's 
desk. One by one the children are asked to say 
something about it. Answers may be like these: 
“Flowers in vase.” “Tall vase.” “Blue vase.” “Glass 
vase.” “White flowers.” “Yellow flowers.” “Sweet 
flowers,” etc. The teacher writes a sentence each 
time,as: “The flowers are in a vase.” ‘The vase 
is blue.” There is no attempt to have the children 
speak in sentences, they do it of their own accord 
after a little time. There is no attempt to have the 
children read the sentence, but they read very soon. 

By the second grade all this turns to the para- 
graph. They put together sentences about the 
same thing. The teacher in writing sentences has 
one place on the board for what they say about the 
vase, another for what is said about the color of 
Then she has them tell which of the 
sentences in one of these groups should go firsi, 


> 


flowers, etc. 


which next, etc. 

In the third grade the children select better 
words, better phrases in their own composing and 
in that of their classmates. They are not con- 
cerned primarily with the correct thing as much as 
with the smooth, rhythmic way, which is always 
the correct way. 

In the fourth grade the Norwegian stories are 
prominent, using “Northland Heroes” and “He 
roes of Asgard.” “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
is now a feature. 

In the third grade the children change their 
words, change each other’s words, especially as to 


adjectives. If a child says, “That is a dandy pic- 
ture.” 

“Why did you say ‘dandy’? What does ‘dandy’ 
mean?” 


OF 


EDUCATION 
“Et 
“What does ‘fine’ mean?” 

“It is a nice picture,” says another 
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a fine picture,” says another 


“What does ‘nice’ mean ?”’ 

Phese little third grade pupils do much discrimi- 
nating choosing in this way, but in the fourth grade 
After 
they have made many changes in their own writ- 
ings, they try 


this is a significant phase of their work. 


to change words in “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and appreciate, almost reverence, 
the ability of a master to use words that mean just 
the right thing. By the fourth grade the child's 
vocabulary is skilfully enlarged in the best way. 


Using the best word means in the end correct 
grammatical use. Grammar is never dull, never 
stupid, never dry. Before they get to it the chil- 
dren have an appetite for it, relish it. These chi! 


dren get their grammar through the masterpieces 
just as the world got its grammar. 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
masterpiece in adjectives, and as such it is used 

There is no attempt to curb adjectives, but rather 
to inspire them. The ordinary child uses too few 
adjectives ; uses slang because one such word will 
take the place of many. 


is Shakespeare’s 


Slang is the intellectually 
lazy, the literarily slothful person’s luxury In 
stead of eliminatin 


r slang directly it is done indi 


g 
rectly by selecting the exact word each time. 
Slanguage becomes language when a slang word 


comes to have as specific a use as other word 

The fourth grade is the time when the children 
establish intellectual literary habits, for 
good or ill. Now, if ever, they need the best, need 
to think best of these things. They need t 
the coloring in literature as in landscape and art. 

In the fifth grade pure dialogue plays an active 
part. The pupils make dialogues out of maste 
pieces. They take any short story or chapter in a 
Mhe “‘Tliad,” 


and “Comus”’ are 


habits, 


see 


great work and set it up in dialogue 
the “Odyssey,” “Julius Caesar,” 
studied intensely, fascinatingly. 

In the 
range is well nigh limitless. 


eighth grades th 
Now all cla 31 reiec! 
ences are looked up. The classic rhythm, the mas 


terly use of words, the marvelous wealth of allu 


sixth, seventh, and 


sion, the discrimination in metaphor all come into 
the appreciation of literature. 


bevond 


But this is a field 


our present purpose In the first three 


grades there was much of story telling and of 
dramatization. Think for a moment what all this 
work in literature and language for eight years 


means! Is it any wonder that such children and 


such teachers can interpret ‘““‘Comus”? That they 
can present it with lifelike charm? 

Who has done all this? Florence Holbrook ot 
the Forestville school, Chicago, Anna C. Teel, and 


the other teachers. Miss Holbrook is both a gen 
ius and a master in this notable work a 
multitude of men and women doing delightful work 
in literature and language from Brookline to San 
Jose, from Kansas City to Toronto, from Birming 
ham to Seattle, but Florence Holbrook is as di 

tinct in her leadership as are Luther Burbank, Julia 
Richman, and Jane Addams in their distinctive 
fields. By their fruits in literature and language 
ye shall know the Forestville school! | 
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RELIABLE COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


The WILLIAMS & ROGERS COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS are used more widely 
than all others of their kind combined. This phenomenal success is due to the fact that they 





are especially adapted to practical and satisfactory work in Commercial Schools and the 
Commercial Departments of secondary schools. The most recent publications in the series are: 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE 
BOOKKEEPING 


It gives careful instruction in the elements of 
bookkeeping ; thorough drill in making records in 
books of original entry ; easy and progressive in- 
struction for posting original records ; test ledgers 
to give students additional drill in closing ledger 
accounts ; reproduced pen-written incoming vouchers 
and individual price lists. 


GANO’S 
COMMERCIAL LAW 


This volume provides a thorough, practical course 
in elementary commercial law, a knowledge of which 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to every business 
man. It presents only the most useful and valuable 
fundamental principles, and is so arranged that it is 
entirely in accord with the most approved methods 
of teaching this subject. 





MOORE’S NEW 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


In the preparation of this book, business men 
have been consulted freely. Its distinctive individ- 
uality is due to the manner in which the topics are 
treated and to the practical character and great va- 
riety of the problems. All complicated and obsolete 
subjects and all puzzles have been studiously avoided. 





MODERN 
BUSINESS PENMANSHIP 


Contains a thorough, practical, and well-graded 
course in business writing, the work of an expert 
penman. ‘The course consists of 75 full-page photo 
engraved plates, each containing a series of exercises 
with complete instructions. The style of writing is 
based on natural slant, plain, unshaded letters. 


Send for our new Commercial Text-Book Catalogue 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 






books. 


them. 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 





NOTHING IS TOO GOOD 
| FOR A CHILD 


Everyone will acknowledge that at once; you try to give 
them the best teachers, the best schoolhouses and the best 
Now why not give them the best pencils? 
best are not always the lowest in price. 
Dixon Company do not sell books, but they do 
make and sell lead pencils. 

We want the teachers to insist on getting 
Keep at your superintendent until he gets 
just the grade and kind you want. 


The 
The 


He knows 


they may cost a little more to begin with, but you can prove 


to him that they are cheaper in the end and that you can 
Genius is only continued 
effort, so keep at it and the result will be peace and tran- 
We will help you, if you 


get better results with them. 


quillity in the class room. 
will give us the opportunity. 










JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N, J. 
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THE FRESH-AIR SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





THE SEAT EQUIPMENT. 














“SOUP TIME,”’ PUPIL AT WORK (sitting in the bag) 


Providence, R. I., leads the continent in a genuine fresh-air school. The building faces south and has light on 
three sides. The room is heated both by sun and by the good, old-fashioned stove of the times of the little red 
schoolhouse. Everything in it has been deodorized and sterilized, and Superintendent Small has made_ the 
schoolroom utterly unlike any other yet fitted to the needs of the unique school. Along the lower south side of 
the room large swinging windows have been cut in the wall. 

The school proper is like any other public school in the city. It opens at 9 a. m. and 1.45 p. m., and holds the 
same hours as the general schools. As the ages of the pupils are varied, the rooms are similar to those un 
graded in many of the primary schools. 

In winter, instead of removing outer clothing, as the ordinary pupil does, on entering school, the children 
keep on their outside wraps, and besides, sit in what i8 known in the out-of-door camps as the “‘sitting-out bags 
These are large bags made of flannel and lined with paper and cotton, thick, and warm, and comfortable. They 
are closed to the knees, and on a running-string at the waist-line. The chairs and desks ape all adjustable, and 
on ‘movable platforms, and are taken from place to place, literally chasine the sun 

The range is used to cook and keep warm the nourishing soups provided as often as needed. On en 
trance the pupils are weighed and examined by the schogl physician, and frequent examinations are mac 
to watch the gain under the ideal conditions with which the fresh-air child is surrounded 
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Educational Woodworking for School and Home. 

By Josepn C. PARK, State Normal and Training 
School, Oswego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
xiii+310 pages. $1.00 net. 
The Kindergarten in American Education. 

By Nina C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kindergar- 
ten Department, Milwaukee State NormalSchool. 
12mo. Cloth. xiii+274 pages. $1.25 net. 


School Reports and School Efficiency. 

By Davip S. SNEDDEN, Ph. D., and WiiiiAm H. 
ALLEN, Ph.D. For the New York Committee on 
Physical Welfare of School Children. 8vo. Cloth. 
xi+183 pages. $1.50 net. 


The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. 

By EpMuND BuRKE Huey, Professor of Psychology 
and Education in the Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth. xvi+469 pages. 
$1.40 net. 


Beginners’ Number Primer— One to Twenty. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. ix478 pages. 20 
cents net, 


The Management of a City School. 

By ArTHUR C. PERRY, Jr., Principal of Public School 
No. 85, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
viii+350 pages. $1.25 net. 

Graphic Algebra. 

By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics, New York University, Head of the 
Mathematical Department, High School of Com- 
merce, New York City. 12mo. Cloth. viii+95 
pages. 80 cents net. 











Nature Study Made Easy. 

By Epwarp B. SHaLiow, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City, and Winirkep T. 
CuLLEN, Principal Public School No. 56, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. vii+136 pages. 
40 cents net. 


Departmental Teaching in Elementary Schools. 
By Van Evrir KILpatrick, A.M. 16mo. Cloth, 
xiii+130 pages. 60 cents net. 


High School Song Book. 


Compiled and arranged by EpwarRp J. A. ZEINER. 
For use in Boys’ and Mixed High Schools. 8vo. 
Cloth. iv+244 pages. 85 cents net. 


A Student’s History of Greece. 


By J. B. Bury. Edited an@ prepared for American 
High Schools and Academies, by EvEREtT?Y KIm- 
BALL, Associate Professor of History, Smith 
College. 12mo. Cloth. xviiit377 pages. $1.10 
net. 


Economics for High Schools and Academies. 


By Frank W. BLAcKMAR, Professor of Sociology 
and Economics in the University of Kansas. 
Cloth. 12mo. viiit434.pages. $1.20 net 


First Book in Latin. 


By ALEXANDER J. ING@LIs, Instructor in Latin, Hor- 
ace Mann High School, and VIRGIL PRETTYMAN, 
Principal Horace Mann High School, Teachers 
College. 12mo. Cloth. 301 pages. 90 cents net. 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Qe a 
The Man With a Purpose 


FOR TEACHERS 


Linebarger’s Sabin’s 
ELEMENTARY pari COMMON SENSE 
leaves a mark on the world, So it is with a book. 
CHEMISTRY It may make or mar the future of the child. In our DIDACTICS 
Provides for a thorough school texts we have kept this ever in mind. Each Written for teachers, 
knowledge of the simple book stands for a purpose. young or experienced, 


laws and theories of chem- 
istry. It relates the sub- 
ject to the experiences of 
every-day life ina way that 
delights the pupil 
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sults of fifty years’ ex peri- 
ence for teachers who 
would teach withthe heart 
and the spirit—to enforce 
the idea that ‘‘Teaching is 
training for life.”’ 


Holton and Rollins’ 


Pupils see 


what they hear. INDUSTRIAL 
BOOK AND Industrial and Social History Series—Dopp WORK FOR 
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Sets a high standard for and Brown 
music in the schools, 
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triotism, and nature love, 
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before the pupils leave school. 
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t develops the habit 
and skill for all-sided 
work; it makes the worker 
capable of doing new tasks 
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song. Gives practical in- 


struction in singing. CHICAGO 
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and studying new con- 
ditions.”*’ It teaches a 
child to think, and love his 
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A STUDY OF EMERSON’S “ESSAY ON EDUCA- 
TION.” 


BY EDITH GILES. 


[Part of a thesis prepared for Professor Harrison’s 
Course in the Philosophy of Teaching, University of 
California.] 

Emerson’s first principle of education is that 
knowledge means God’s entering into the life of 
man the individual. Character must follow as a 
consequence, for the power of God is then with 
tan, when man has obtained knowledge. “The 
aroused intellect,” says Emerson, “finds that a fact 
is an Epiphany of God.” And he proceeds to say: 
“When I see the doors by which God enters into 
the mind; that there is no sot or fop, ruffian or 
pedant, into whom thoughts do not enter, by pas- 
sages which the individual never left open, I can 
expect any revolution in character.” It were 
hardly possible to go higher than these two state- 
ments, when seeking an ideal for education, to 
make of fact an Epiphany of God. We are familiar 
enough with precepts to make use of the imag- 
ination, for such a manifestation; with looking to 
all the departments of knowledge into which imag- 
ination enters,—art, music, literature, ethics, phil- 
osophy,—such a revelation of God. And these 
truly ought we to have done, but not to have left 
the other undone. The great object of education, 
then, is to use knowledge of fact as well as of imagi- 
nation to open passages which the individual would 
not open of himself, either through ignorance or 
through wantonness, that the mind being thus 
opened, God may enter. Character is bound to 
follow. There needs no argument to demonstrate 
that sequence. 

The first step to the great object, the first stim1- 
lus to so arouse the intellect that it shall find this 
Epiphany of God, is to use “the shows of the world” 
to interpret to man the infinitude of his own con- 
sciousness. Everything that the world has to offer 
is a means to this end, if the teacher knows how to 
adapt it. Facts are not wanting. Nature hath no 
lack, in its own province. Nature-supply, friends, 
experience, every occasion which the individual 
meets and passes through, “all work actively upon 
our being and unlock for us the concealed faculties 
of the mind.” And on these facts we may rely, for 
Nature has permanence, and the social relations in 
which man is placed are bonds that will stand the 
test of being tried. More than that, when man has 
achieved knowledge and come into his heritage of 
intellectual power, then is Nature as his kingdom 
where he has no disputed rule, and over the cir- 
cumstances of the business of life occasioned his 
social relations, he is acknowledged master. 
Granted, then, that the responsibility is not left to 
the teacher to find the means of education, so much 
greater is his responsibility to use those means to 
the object set before him, and this object, as Emer- 
son says again, should be commensurate with the 
object of life. If Emerson left us at this point with 
his glorious ideal, an ideal that is an inspiration to 
highest attention and most indefatigable activity, 
even so we might say that he failed us. But he has 
not failed us, for he has given us the means to the 
end. What shall we do? “Teach self-trust,” he 
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says; “inspire the youthful man with an interest in 
himself; acquaint him with the resources of his 
mind, and, teach him that there is all his strength, 
and inflame him with a piety toward the Grand 
Mind in which he lives.” 

“Nor is it less necessary,” he adds, “that the in- 
tellectual and active faculties should be nourished 
and matured.” So Emerson puts at the starting 
point of education “the first and great command- 
ment,” the great duty of man is “to love the Lord 
His God with all his heart, mind, soul, and 
strength” ; and the second, like unto it, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” follows close upon it. 
“A man is a little thing whilst he works by and for 
himself, but when he gives voice to the rules of love 
and justice, is god-like, his word is current in all 
countries; and all men, though his enemies, are 
made his friends and obey it as their own.” 

Emerson has much to say of the power that man 
possesses when he has found his place in the wor'd 
of God and his neighbor, and of Nature. By the 
natural law of man’s existence, not allowing inter- 
ference from his will, relation to God is always that 
of obedience and of worship. His relation to man 
is one which gives him leadership among his fel- 
lows ; and his relation to Nature is such that he has 
control of all the forces of the material world; s> 
then his experience is within his own control, and 
the events of his life, and all his associations with 
it, are what he directs them to be. This is the 
teaching of Emerson. To believe that, to take it 
as a principle into one’s life, is to open a living 
fountain in the heart. No fears can stay, no dis- 
couragement, nor doubt, nor distrust; no effort 
can be feeble or half-hearted, no patience too long, 
no endeavor too high, when having this hope we 
can purify ourselves, and then press toward the 
mark for the prize of our high calling. 

Two things are essential to train the individual 
for his high calling, that is, speaking broadly. The 
first is to direct education to bring forth, strengthen, 
and mature in the one taught the natural tenden- 
cies. Every mind comes filled with desires of its 
own, these desires are indications of what it can 
do, and should indicate what it must do. They are 
original forces; they should be guarded, and per- 
sistently directed toward the end they naturally 
seek. But they are precious forces and should be 
carefully trained. “If anything artificial or untrue 
appears, hale it off,” says Emerson. First arm the 
soul with knowledge. Then drill it in the use of 
knowledge; do not fail of accuracy ; for accuracy is 
essential to beauty. “Make him call things by their 
right names, and pardon in him no blunder,” and 
to this point, says Emerson, “arithmetic and 
Latin grammar are better than rhetoric or moral 

philosophy, because they require exactitude of 
performance.” But at the same time let his 
mother-wit have a chance; and also let him have 
the influence of solitude, for not knowledge alone, 
but power through knowledgé, is what we wish to 
cultivate, and the way to power must be by escape 
from too much engagement with affairs; it must be 
a way of denial, and renunciation, and solitude and 
-privation. The preservation of individuality and 
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A STUDY OF EMERSON’S «ESSAY ON EDUCA- 
TION.” 


(Continued from page 28.] 


the direction of the natural force, of mother-wit, 
until the soul is armed with knowledge and drilled 
to accuracy, with the discipline of solitude the bet- 
ter to fit it for society, this is the task of education. 

The second essential in education is the teacher’s 
own character. The teacher must be himself the 
living example of the high things which he teaches 
his pupils; he must have in himself the living 
power which he wishes to awaken in them. He 
must be true to himself; he must so hate vice in 
any one or anything that the pupil seeing it in 
himself shall feel the same hatred; he must be so 
much in earnest that trifling is a thing intolerable ; 
he must so live that anything less than truth and 
virtue is inexcusable. “Let him find you so true 
to yourself that you are the irreconcilable hater of 
his vice, the imperturbable slighter of his trifling.’ 
The teacher cannot with safety be anythitig else, 
for the eye of youth penetrates to the very core. 
“They know the counterfeit as quick as the chemi:t 
does. They detect weakness in your eye and be- 
havior a week before you open your mouth, and 
have given you the benefit of their opinion quick 
as wink. They make no mistakes, have no pedan- 
try, but entire belief on experience.’ “I desire to 
be saved from their contempt,” says Emerson. “If 
I can pass with them I can pass with their fathers.” 
“Have the self-command you wish to inspire in 
them; your teaching and discipline must have the 
reserve and taciturnity of Nature. Teach them to 
hold their tongues by holding your own. Say 
little; do not snarl; do not chide; but govern by 
the eye. See what they need and that the right 
thing is done,” and add to exacting obedience 
sympathy and mother-wit. 

Then having armed his pupil with knowledge and 
himself with power, there is one thing more for the 
teacher to do: he has yet to fulfill St. Paul’s com- 
mand, “the man who has put on the whole armor 
of God,”—having done all to stand. “Adopt the 
pace of Nature. Her secret is patience. Can you 
not baffle the impatience and passion of the child 
by your tranquillity? Can you not wait for him as 
Nature and Providence do?’ But if it seems some- 
times, after having given to our work all our na- 
tience, and high purpose, and strong hope, and 
consecrated living, the efforts were as bread cast 
daily upon the waters, this is what Emerson prom- 
ises for us, “after many days.” 

“The beautiful nature of the world has here 
blended your happiness with your power. Work 
straight on in absolute duty, and you lend an arm 
and an encouragement to all the youth of the uni- 
verse. Consent yourself to be an organ of your 
highest thoughts, and lo! suddenly you put all men 
in your debt, and are the fountain of an energy 
that goes pulsing on with waves of benefit, to the 
borders of society, to the circumference of things.” 
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THE MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Brown University. 


The Heath family provides some of our most 
beautiful wild flowers. While it is more than 
doubtful if the true heath or heather, or ling, is 
anywhere native to the United States, we yet pos- 
sess many brilliant members of its noble order. 
The pink, white, and flame-colored azaleas, the 
white or rosy andromedas, the pretty trailing-ar- 
butus, the red-berried wintergreen, the rose-bay, 
most magnificent of our shrubs, the Labrador-te: 
of northern bogs, and many dainty alpines, at once 
suggest themselves. 

In this family, too, is found the anomalous In- 


oY) 


dian-pipes, with weird, fungoid habit and appear- 
ance. 
plants. The order also provides us with the wel- 
come cranberries and the blue and whortle-berries 
It might be mentioned in this c tl 
so-called may-apple, a fleshy 
wild azalea, 


at rs : co SS ER 
Full of suggestion are tnese corpse-like 


nection that 
excrescence on tl 
is not a fruit but a gall It results 
from the puncture made by the ovipositor of s 
insect. Such galls are among the most 


extraora: 
difficult 


1ade in the vegetab! 


nary phenomena of nature. It is very 
understand how the wound n 


tissue by a sting should result in certain an 
nite changes in the organization The subject 
affords a wide field for study. 

The laurel, or kalmia, is a typical June flov 
It comes to grace the Commencement seas 
With its glossy, ample green leaves, and abun 


rosy bloom, it lends itself to decoration. 

The open bell-shaped or wheel-shaped corollas 
are five-lobed and marked 
jections. These naturally conform to as many 
pockets within. In each one of these hollows 1s 
lodged an anther or stamen head. The anthers 
open by pores or holes at the 
pollen. webby threads, 
and hence issues in masses. The stamens are bet 
over tensely. They can, however, be easily dis- 
lodged by insects seeking honey, when the stamen 
flies back and throws the pollen as from a catapul 
This allows its being carried 


externally by ten pro- 


top to discharge the 
“- ce 32e id 4 thae ties 
his is held together by 


nt 


to some other flower 
of the same species and insures a cross, not a h 
brid. Vigorous progeny is what is aimed at. 

will be recalled that Darwin proved that in suci 
cases the resultant offspring is more vigorous, and 
itself more self-perpetuating than where a cross 
was not attained. With different plants different 
animals are correlated as pollen carriers. Bees 
visit some, flies or beetles others, humming birds 
in America, and sun-birds in the East, act as 
riage-priests.”” Strangest of all, it is now 
that kangaroos in Australasia 


*“mar- 
surmised 


serve to transfer tl 
pollen of some plants. 
Our mountain laurel is known also locall, 
spoon-wood and calico-bush. It has a range fron 


Continued on page 32 
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Build something better and the old will disappear of itself. —Dabid Starr Fordan. 
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THE MOUNTAIN LAUREL. 
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Maine, throughout New England, and along the 
mountains even as far as Florida. The wood is 
very hard, easily lending itself to carving. A 
thicket or tangle of the bushes, owing to the elas- 
ticity and toughness of the branches is next to im- 
penetrable. The plart has a doubtful and evil repu- 
tation as a poison to cattle, and may be injurious 
when eaten, even to some people. It can be cul- 
tivated easily, and well rewards the endeavor. 
Bushes ten or twelve feet in height are not un- 
common. The dwarf laurel or lamb-kill is a 
smaller species, said to be injurious to sheep. The 
flowers, of the same pattern as the last, are deep 
red. Usually the main stem is prolonged above 
the corymb, and produces a tuft of leaves at top 
like a plume. The pale laurel, Kalmia glauca, is 
still another boreal and mountain dwarf species, 
about one foot in height and with straggling habit. 
The flowers are a lavender or lilac in color and the 
leaves white on the under sides. In the pine-bar- 
ren swamps of the southern states there is still a 
fourth species, the bristly or hirsute laurel, Kalmia 
hirsuta. It is a small shrub with rose-colored 
flowers. 
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WEAVER’S NOTABLE PLAN TO AID HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS. 

E. W. Weaver of the Boys’ High school, Brook- 
lyn, has organized the five boys’ high schools, three 
girls’ high schools, and eight co-education high 
schools of New York into a students’ aid move- 
ment through which they enlist all classes of desir- 
able business men and women in the employment 
of such high school boys and girls as need employ- 
ment immediately upon graduation. More impor- 
tant still is the plan for co-operating with business 
houses in furnishing the training that such houses 
find important in the young men and women who 
enter their employ. Here is what the committee 
representing the sixteen high schools say in their 
circular to these employers:— 
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“The high schools have attempted mostly an all- 
around training. We can’t furnish you boys and 
girls who want to show the first week how to run 
yotir business. We will be glad to select you young 
people who are able and anxious to adapt them- 
selves quickly to your business and to serve your 
interests. These students are ready to begin work 
in any line that furnishes prospects of living wages 
and reasonable permanency of employment. They 
do not expect the wages of experts. They want to 
work up to that by making themselves valuable to 
you. They are recommended by responsible per- 
sons who have known them intimately for several 
years. The work of helping these young people 
to place themselves is done by a volunteer com- 
mittee and no appropriations are made for the ex- 
penses of the committee.” 

They further state the case thus clearly:— 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION MEANS FOR 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT. 
Habits of punctuality, regular application to 
duty, possession of a broad foundation of knowl- 
edge, power of close attention, comprehension 


directions, adaptability to mew circumstances 
obedience, respect for authority, economy of time 
and effort. 

THE KIND OF BOYS WE HAVE. 


Young men can be secured who are ready to be- 
gin as office assistants, assistant bookkeepers, 
ographers and typewriters, laboratory helpers, ap- 
prentices for skilled trades, recrt 


its for public ser- 
vice corporations, bank messengers, stock clerks, 
draftsmen, assistants to civil engineers, 
secretaries. 


salesmen, 
THE KIND OF GIRLS WE HAVE. 

Young women can be secured who are ready t 

begin as office helpers, assistant bookkeepers, sten- 


ographers and typewriters, assistant cashiers, 
helpers in design, coloring, engrossing, housekeep- 
ers assistants, saleswomen, secretaries, 


compan- 
ions, dressmakers’ assistants, costume designers, 
workers in embroideries. 


2 -e—— ——  — 


MEMORIZING. 


OPPORTUNITY. 
Oh, the rare, sweet sense of living, 
leaps to his labor, 
And the very joy of doing is 
dower! 
Let the soul that loves repining crave the purple of its 
neighbor— 
Give me just the strength for serving and the potent 
present hour. 
—James Buckham, in “Wayside Altar.” 
——Q-—— 
There is no life’s companion like the truth. 
Bind it with close forged fetters to thy side, 
And guard it like the apple of thine eye. 
—Robert Beverly Hale. 


when one’s heart 


life’s richest, noblest 


— 
We cannot avoid meeting great issues. All that we 
can determine for ourselves is, whether we shall meet 


"them well or ill.--Theodore Roosevelt, in “The Strenuous 
Life.” 


Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation; we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all 
To render the deeds of mercy. 
—William Shakespeare, in “The Merchant of Venice” 
—_—oQ—— 
Let’s not despise just common things, 
For here's a truth there is no dodging: 
The bird that soars on proudest wings 
Comes down to earth for board and lodging. 
—Nixon Waterman, in “Smartweed and Ticklegrass.” 
——— Qe 
To measure life learn thou betimes and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way; 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 
—John Milton, 
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have either a/ready received or ordered their requirements for fall use, of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS szsscusitee.ts 


HAVE YOU? 


They lessen the annual outlay for Text-Books ONE-HALF. 

That's why our business has grown so steadily year by year for over a 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 

Last summer, no matter how many thousands we shipped out daily, we 
were kept behind orders from 1,000,000 to over 1,250,000 covers. 

Get your order to us QUICKLY. 

Many hundreds and many thousands of text-books can be made serviceable another year or 
two instead of being discarded. A VERY LARGE business allows a VERY SMALL PROFIT. 
We have BOTH and thus give School Boards more for the money than any one else. 

Samples, information, any thing you want, will cheerfully be sent to help you GET IN LINE 
with the most progressive School Boards of the United States. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 























THE ALDINE READING SYSTEM 


AND 
FRANK ‘ SPAULDING CATHERINE T. Bryrc! 
Superintendent of Pate Newton, Mass. Supervisor of Primary Schools, Newton, Mass. 
Adoptions in one state the first eight months after publication 
Massachusetts Normal Schools 
Fitchburg Normal Lowell Normal Salem Normal 
Framingham Normal! North Adams Normal Westtield Norm al 
Massachusetts Cities and Towns 
Acton Braintree Holbrook Marblehead Newton Saugus 
Adams Chelsea Hudson Merrimac North Adams Stoneham 
Athol Concord Hyde Park Middleboro Northbridge Walpole 
Avon Everett Leominster Milford Reading Ware 
Beverly Franklin Lincoln Natick Revere Westford 
Boston Haverhill Littleton New Bedford Salisbury Winthrop 
and over sixty others. 
THE ALDINE METHOD ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 
LEARNING TO READ—a Manual for Teachers Aldine Reading and Phonic Chart (combined) 
A complete exposition of the Aldine Reading System with stand.... $10.00 
Cloth, 227 pages, 3.60 Aldine Phonic Chart (se parate) with stand.. 6.00 
ALDINE READERS Phonic Cards (23 in a set)... .......... stat .25 
Aldine Primer a! Cloth, 149 pages, $.32 Sight Word Cards—Chart Set (55 ina set) .40 
Aldine First Reader .Cloth, 143 pages, .32 Sight Word Cards—Primer Set (89 ina set).. .65 
Aldine Second Reader ..Cloth, 193 pages, .42 Rhyme Cards, per hundred 60 
Aldine Third Reader...... Cloth, 312 pages, .48 
Aldine Fourth Reader .In preparation (Each rhyme card contains the seventeen rhymes 
Aldine Fifth Reader In preparation used in the Primer. ) 


Correspondence is invited 


NEWSON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


27-29 West 23d St., New York 120 Boylston St., Boston 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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RULES IN HIRING TEACHERS. 


President W. O. Thompson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, at the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in Chicago, stirred 
things up in lively fashion. Here are his rules for 
selecting teachers :— 

1. Moral courage. 

2. Strict adherence to American ideals as op 
posed to foreign standards. 
3. An unimpeachable 

honor. 

4. <A proper regard for ethics. 

5. Enthusiasm in the art of training the minds 
of pupils. 

6. Energy and determination to win. 

“Moral character of the teacher and those taugni 
have close relationship. The moral influence of 
the teacher upon the pupils is great, and the great- 
est possible attention to the morals of the instructor 
should be given before an appointment is recom- 
mended. 

“Foreign instructors attracted solely by com- 
mercial motives do not always accept the high 
moral standards of the American teacher. No 
foreign-born person should be given the benefit of 
citizenship until he has passed through the door of 
the American schoolhouse. All schools should in- 
sist upon ethics as the fundamental part of the 
equipment of a teacher.” 


— —+0+-9-0-@-0-9-0-—______-— 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


BALLARD. 


record for truth and 


BY WALTER J. 


The United States has 9,560 public and private high 
schools, with 40,631 teachers and 824,447 students. In 


1890 there were only 4,158 high schools, with 16,329 
teachers and 297,894 students. The growth in high 


schools has been rapid and remarkable, 

The United States has 1,327 cities of 4,000 populition 
each and over with organized public school systems. 
Manual! training is taught in the public schools of 510 of 
these cities, an increase of ninety in one year. In 1890 
only thirty-seven city school systems included manual 
training. 

The United States has 4,925 commercial and busine s 
schools, with 253,318 students. Of these schools 3,500 
are sub-divisions of public high schools, 718 of private 
high schools and academies, 178 of universities and col- 
leges, and fifty-two of public and private normal schools. 
Only 477 of the commercial and business schools are <ep- 
arate private enterprises. Adoption of commercial and 
business courses in regular schools, col!eges, etc., checked 
the growth of the private enterprise schools for that 
purpose. 

The United States has 974 nurse training schools, with 
21,052 pupils and 6,400 graduates last year. In 1880 
there were only tifteen such schools, with 323 pupils. 

Illinois has 28,083 school teachers, to whom $14,499,121 
was paid in salaries last year. The lowest monthly sal- 
ary paid any man teacher was $15 and any woman 
teacher $16. Women teachers got $11,200,000 of the to- 
tal salaries disbursement, 

Of the seven best graduates abroad recent!y examined 


= 
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in Pekin, China, five were educated in the United Sta‘es. 

In the city of Tientsin, China, a school of foreign lan- 
guages has been established for training translators and 
interpreters for government work in North China. Rus 
sian, German, French, and diplomatic watters are 
taught in courses of from three to five years. 

Chinese officials have engaged a Japanese expert frum 
Tokio as headmaster for the new school of forests at 
Mukden, 

The United States has 264 public and private normal 
with 68,987 students. In 1906 there were 10,!°6 
graduates. The teachers number 3,656. In publie and 
private universities and colleges and public and private 


Manchuria. 


schools, 


high schools, 972 in number, teachers’ training courses of 
four years are also provided, attended by 28,320 stu- 
dents. 

In Ohio the state authorities have ordered many schools 
closed until properly provided with fire escapes. 

The National Playground Association of America ist 
raise $20,000 for the promotion of its work. 

New Jersey has eighty-one first-class, four-year course 
Btate approved high schools, 

There is something radically wrong when many fewe1 
pupils complete the tifth grade than the second ih 
loss ought not to be more than ten per cent, 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
for larger salaries for teachers. 


University i€aus 
He says one-foui th 
sign every year because of 
Muster 


inadequate salaries 
and Decorators f 


establishment of trade s«lhools 


rhe Society of Painters 


Massachusetts urges the 
with both day and evening classes. he plea is directed 
to the industrial commission of that state. 
South Carolina has a Woian’s Association for the | 
provement of Schools that is doing really great work. 
Baltimore finds that it pays to increase the salaries of 
its school teachers. Instru 


tors are furnished for any 


gsroup of twenty teachers to increase their kuowledge of 
the subjects they teach, or to give them greater skill 

Education of Lost 
hundred anid 


teaching, says the Journal of 


on é 
Ais A 


ture courses are also provided. Two 


regularly attended one course and only half of tho 


plying to attend another course could be admitted 


Boys read better school library 


books than gir Siys 
the same paper. 
The Loyal L. 
the trustees of the 
the education of be ‘lin 
The Teachers College of New 


Smith Education Fund wiil receive from 


Smith estate more than $1,000,000 fo 


ys of ¢ t intv, New Yor 


York this year has 1,04> 


on co 


candidates for degrees and diplomas in educa —188 
graduate, 700 professional, and 157 summer sess on stu- 
dents. From other parts of university the 292 
students and 1,722 in extension courses give) 
lege. In addition to these 5,059 colleze student~ 
are 1,522 pupils in the Horace Mann and Speyer schools 
a total of 4,381 persons receiving instructio 
lege. 
The Alaska-Yukon Pacitic exposition, June 1 to O 
ber 15, 1909, will have an interesting educational exhibit. 


Two up-to-date (city al 


he erected. 


1d country) school buildi: 


> V 


Since 1870 the South has expended $864,000,000 on its 


public schools, of which $155,000,000 went to the support 


of common schools for the colored race. The scho»! en 


roliment in 1905-6 school year was 4,608,561 white nd 
1.617.998 colored 

There are 129 public high schools for the colored, with 
Geehaieiies. te tho commen ochtein of Soe Kenth than 
are 106,935 white teachers d 27.747 colored 
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The price of a boy’s friendship is not quotable on the stock exchange.— Foe Chap- 


ple, in ‘‘ The Happy Habit.’’ 
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All Superintendents, Supervisors and Teachers 


SHOULD BE INTERESTED IN THE 


Munsell Color System 


Of Balanced Colors Selected by Measurement ... Tested by the Photometer 





Instruction in lower grades—by colored balls, enameled cards, color spheres and crayons. 


In upper grades—by water colors. 


The water colors are put up in pasteboard boxes in sets of seven tubes, comprising the five middle colors 


t 
with neutral gray, and black. 


Also in No, 1 Water Color Box, containing this same assortment in half pans and a No. 7 brush. 

The Munsell No. 2 Water Color Box contains the five middle colors with neutral gray and black, to which 
is added a half pan each of the Maxima red, yellow and blue, with a No. 7 brush 

A booklet with charts and explanations sent free on application to 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. (Incorporated) 


82 and 84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers and General Distributing Agents for the United States and Canada. 














For Your Fifth and Sixth Grades 


you should have 


Southworth’s 


Builders of Our Country 
in Two Books 


A Series in United States History on the biograph- 
ical plan. Over 350 adoptions in 
New York State alone. 


For Your Seventh and Eighth Grades 


Adams’ Elementary 
Commercial Geography 


The most satisfactory text-book on the subject. 
Adopted in Boston, Hartford, New York City, Phila- 
delphia and Washingtono 


Write for particulars to 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





WINSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency 


At all seasons of the year we have calls for teachers. 
The demand is constant. 

We want teachers of all grades. 

Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W.F. JARVIS, A. F. PEASE: 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 














THE PRANG 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


For Supervisors of Drawing, Art Instruct- 
ors, Principals and Grade Teachers. 
CHICAGO, ILL. : 

Three Weeks, July 6th to July 25th. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA: 

Three Weeks, June 29th to July 17th. 
GLENWOOD, LAKE CAYUGA, N. Y.: 
Four Weeks, July 6th to July 3ist. 


All inquiries with reference to the Summer Schools will 
receive prompt attention. Circalars outlining the plan of the 
Schools and blanks for Registration will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place, New York City 
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BOOK TABLE. 


OGG’S SOURCE BOOK OF MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 
Documents Lllustrative of European Life and Institu- 
tions, from the German Invasions to the Renais- 
sance. Edited by Frederic Austin Ogg, A. M., assist- 
ant in history, Harvard University, and instructor in 
Simmons College. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 


eago: American Book Company. Cloth. 504 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 
Historical sources, of proper kind and in carefully- 


regulated amount, can profitably be made use of by 
teachers and students of history in elementary college 
classes, in academies and preparatory schools, and in the 
more advanced yeurs of the average high school. For 
mediaeval history there exists no published collection 
which is clearly adapted to practical conditions of work 
in such classes and schools. This source book is de- 
signed to meet the requirements of teachers und classes 
in the better grade of secondary schools and in the fresh- 
man year of college work, because it comprises certain 
distinctive features with respect to the character of the 


selections presented, and in regard to general arrange- 
ment and accompanying explanatory matter. The ma- 


terials presented are of real value, either for the histori- 
cal information contained in them or for the more or less 
indirect light they throw upon mediaeval life or condi- 
tions. For the sake of younger students, a relatively 
large proportion of narrative (annals, chronicles, and 
biography) is introduced. Documents of vital impor- 
tance, such as Magna Charta and Unam Sanctam, which 
cannot be ignored in even the most hasty cr elementry 
study, are presented. The books give longer passages 
from fewer sources, rather than more fragmentary ones 
from a wider range. In presenting documents illustra- 
tive of European life and institutions from the German 
invasions to the Renaissance great discrimination has 
been exercised in the selection and arrangement of these 
sources. ‘Throughout the controlling thought has been 
to present only those selections which are of real value 
and of genuine interest. The translations have all been 
made with care, but for the sake of younger pupils sim- 
plified and modernized as much as close adherence to the 
sense would perrait. An introductory explanation, giv- 
ing at some length the historical setting of the extract, 
and commentiug on its general significance, accompanies 
each translation. The index is very full. Typographi- 
cally the beok is unusually well arranged with a view to 
aiding the pupil in its interpretation. 





SOCIALISTS AT WORK. By Robert Hunter. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 374 pp. 


Price, $1.50, net. 

The term “socialists” is not as much a_ danger sig- 
nal as it has been in the past and yet even now there are 
far too many whoconfound socialism with violence. There 
are various pliases of socialism, the most prominent of 
which to-day is labor socialism. Many people appear to 
be more interested in the methods by which socialists 
endeavor to obtain their ends than in the end themselves. 
To such persons the word “revolution” is apt to signify 
merely a question of method, confused, therefore, with 
violence and insurrection. When socialists use the term, 
as they do frequently, it is almost invariably without 
any implication of violence. There are semi-anarchists 
who from time to time associate themselves with the 
movement, and by inflammatory addresses convey the 
impression that the socialists expect to attain their ends 
by resort to open warfare. While modern socialism econ- 
demns violence, it is everywhere frankly revolutionary. 
It is too much to expect that the struggle between labor 
and capital should proceed at all times peacefully. His- 
tory has known many revolutions, nearly all of which 
have been the culmination of class struggles, wherein 
the force of the people has been spent without their 
knowing precisely what they sought to attain. Nearly 
all the early struggles ended in violence and bloodshed. 
In the face of history it would seem absurd for one to 
prophesy concerning the outcome of the present struggle 
between the workers and the capitalists, for certainly 
none of the previous uprisings were as truly revolution- 
ary as the present. And if one considers that when the 
contemplated revolution is accomplished it means the 
rise to power of the working class, and the abolition of 
private property in the means of production. it would 
seem almost incredible that it should take place in all 
countries without violence. Nevertheless, everywhere, 
and at all times, the responsible leaders urge the masses 
to pursue a peaceful political course. This is very much 
the line of argument taken by the leaders of the move- 
ment. There is not a single socialist of prominenc> 
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who believes that a change in conditions can be forced 
upon society contrary to the inherent social forces and 
the natural evolutionary processes working out in Ssoci- 
ety. For the first time, perhaps, in the history of the 
world, a constructive revolutionary movement is form- 
ing that is based upon a definite doctrine, scientifically 
deduced from the facts of history and social evolution. 
Far from advocating violence, socialism realizes, even 
more than its opponents, that it has all to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by the peaceful method. It already has ad- 
herents numbered by the million, its representatives in 
parliament, its exponents in literature, and its friends in 
every class of society. It is intelligently led and organ- 
ized in almost every industrial centre of western Europe 
for study, propaganda, and political action. And it is 
daily increasing in strength. Why, therefore, should it 
seek to use violence or to encourage insurrection, both 
of which means are to a certain extent even contradic- 
tory to its principles and method of organization? Who- 
ever is interested in this line of thought should read this 
book and get a candid discussion of the subject. 





DESCRIPTIVE STORIES FOR ALL THE YEAR. A 
Book for Home, Kindergarten, and Primary Scbool. 
$y Maud Burnham. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Brad- 
ley Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 

These exquisite stories have their value greatly en- 
hanced by being set to sound and gesture. No teacher 
in the kindergarten or primary grade can fail to rejoice 
at the coming of such an inspiring book as this which of- 


fers short descriptive texts with opportunities for the 
use of descriptive sounds and gestures. These stories 
are indexed according to the seasons of the year. Many 


are grouped to form a sequence of stories, which may be 
used in whole or in part, and which awaken the child’s 
interest in the connection and relation of ordinary 
events. The skilful story-teller embraces opportunities 


to use sounds that are truly descriptive, such as the 
“choo choo” of the engine, the “ding dong” of the bell, 
the “trill” of the frog, the “whisper and whistle” of the 
wind, the language of animal and fowl. ‘The story- 


teller also knows the intrinsic value of descriptive ges- 
tures, all of which she finds for the children in these 
pages. It has been well said that the story should al- 
ways be accompanied with gestures, simple, free, un- 
studied motions, descriptive of the sweep of the mother 
bird’s wings as she soars away from the nest. or the 
waving of the fir tree’s branches as he sings to himself 
in the sunshine, and that this universal language is un- 
derstood at once by the children, serving as an inter- 
preter of words and ideas. There are in this charming 
book: ‘“‘Farmer Sequence Stories” of the journey, milk- 
ing time, churning time, haying time, market day, har- 
vest time, planting time; “The Shoemaker and _ the 
3rownies”’: “The Squirrels’ New Home,” and “The Har- 
vest Barrel.” There are also “Christmas Sequence Stor- 
ies” of Christmas eve, Christmas morning, and Christ- 
mas night. There are also stories “On the Way to the 
Blacksmith Shop,” on “A Trip to Lumber-Land,” on 
“The Little Sunheams’ Journey,” on “The Little Moon 
beams’ Journey,” on “The Little Raindrops’ Story.” on 
“What Happened to Some Little Oak Trees.” on 
“The North Wind,’ on “The East Wind.” on 
“The South Wind,” on “The West Wind,” on “The Kite,” 
on “The Caterpillar,” and many other subjects attractive 
to little people. 


WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY? 
author of “An American at Oxford,’ ‘Schoolboy Life 
in England,” ete. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Illustrated from photographs. Price, 
$1.50 net; postage, 14 cents. 

Mr. Corbin is heroic to attempt a frank description of 
eight leading colleges and universities, with comments, 
on the side, of many more. No collegian, no friend of 
these universities will read the book without invitation, 
and it is inconceivable that anyone will agree with the 
author, and yet the book must be read by everyone who 
is interested in higher education in the United States. 
There is nothing to be classed with it as a critical study 
or as a popular description. Knowing each of these col- 
leges and universities more or less intimately, it is a 
temptation to criticise the critic, but so frank and fair is 
he that it would require more temerity to do so than for 
Mr. Corbin to express himself freely on the institutions. 
The nine chapters are: “Princefon, a Collegiate Univer 
sity’: “Harvard, a Germanized University’: “Michigan, 
a Middle-Eastern University:” “Cornell, a Techn‘eal Uni- 
versity’: “‘Chicago, a University by Enchantment”; 
“Wisconsin, a Utilitarian University’: ‘The Farmer's 
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Awakening”; “The Small College Versus the Univer- 
sity’; “The Question of Expense.” 
THE LOUISA ALCOTT READER. Boston: 
grown & Co. Cloth. 222 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
A supplementary reader for the fourth-year grade, 
made up of selections from the works of that charming 
and versatile writer whose praise is in our house as in 
our schools. Here are “A Christmas Dream,” “Tha 
Candy Country,” “Cockyloo,” “The Fairy Box,” and sev- 
eral others equally interesting. It cannot fail to make 
a very bright school hour for the little people. 


Little, 


GOETHE’S TORQUATO TASSO. Edited by Professor 
John Firman Coar of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
soston: Ginn & Co. l16mo. Cloth. 382 pp. List 
price, 70 cents. 

An edition of one of Goethe’s famous dramas, specially 
designed by the editor and annotated for college students 
who have mastered the German tongue sufficiently to be 
ready and willing to venture upon something more diffi- 
eult and with more of problem in it. And “Tasso” is 
difficult, though the solution of its intricacies is worth 
the effort. The introduction, of fifty-five pages, is a fine 
account of T'asso’s career, and of how Goethe came to 
write the play. Then the notes are illustrative of the 
more obscure expressions and allusions. <A full vocabu- 
lary accompanies the text. 

GUTIERREZ EL TROVADOR. Edited by H. H. 
Vaughan, University of Michigan. Cloth. 108 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

TAMAYO’S LO POSITIVO. Edited by P. H. and A, 
de Salvio of Northwestern University. Cloth. 124 
pp. Price, 45 cents. 

SPANISH COMPOSITION. Compiled by Alfred Remy 
of Commercial High school, Brooklyn. Cloth. 98 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Three of the most recent publications in the Heath's 
Modern Language serieS, and designed to facilitate ac- 
quaintance with the Spanish lancuage. The first-named 
is a Spanish play, and undoubtedly Gutierrez’ master- 
piece. It is the plav to which Verdi gave operatic form, 
and by its name “I] Trovatore” is known throughout all 
musical circles. .. ‘“‘Lo Positivo”’ is also a play from 
the pen of one of Spain’s most noted dramatists and re- 
formers of the stage. ... The last named is a number 
of short chapters regarding Spanish affairs, written in 
English and to be translated into Spanish by the student 
who has some fair acquaintance with the foreign tongue. 
In each case there are explanatory notes and a needed 
and copious vocabulary. 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By E. I. Lewis of Lon- 
don. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth. 408 
pp. (54x99). Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Yes, there is something new under the sun and the 
newness is not the chief goodness. “Inorganic Chemis- 
try.” by E. I. Lewis, is heroic in conception and excellent 
in the realization of the idealization. It is a departure 
that is certain to attract much attention in the United 
States as well as in England. This is a strictly logical 
method; hence no compound of unknown composition is 
employed for chemical purposes except with the object 
of determining its composition. Acids, for instance, are 
not used to supply hydrogen, nor potassium chlorate to 
supply oxygen. This imposes a somewhat unusual order 
and the introduction of some discussions not generally 
included in an elementary course. It demands the post- 
ponement of the convenient methods of preparing gases. 
Although at first sight these restrictions may appear fatul 
to efficiency, they are really altogether advantageous. 
As soon as the student obtains a little of a given sub- 
stance and hus recognized it by its properties, it is both 
quicker and less wasteful to supply him with sufficient 
for his experiments. Take, for instance, sulphur dioxide. 
As soon as he obtuins some of the gas by burning sul- 
phur, the student can use a supply from a syphon for 
further experiments, and he may prepare it for himself 
by the usual method when he has sufficient knowledge 
to suggest the explanation of the reaction. It is not 
merely the “Preparation of Sulphurous Oxide” but the 
“Reduction of Sulphuric Acid.” Nearly every lesson 
begins with the study of a simple reaction. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion involving the suggestion of fur- 
ther experiments, such as are suitable for the laboratory. 
The Atomic Theory has been offered later than usual, 
and is then studied thoroughly. There is perhaps no 
more insidious enemy to sound thinking than an undi- 
gested formula, and with the formulae the nomenclature 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 
By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A./1., Ph.D. 


f West Chester ( Pa.) State Normal Schooi 





The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 
By Arthur Cary Fleshman 

Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 

i2mo. Cloth. $1.25 








FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS 
By Charles Morris 
The study of the Map and the text-book of Geog- 
raphy needs to be followed by fuller information 
about the ways of the world and the habits of its 
people, and this book is offeredas an aid to that end. 
Illustrated, 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents 





No schoolroom is complete without 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 






































SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
ABOUT THE 


Riverside Literature Series 


The Riverside Literature Series cortains 115 
books for the grades; 88 for High Schools. 


The Riverside Literature Series contains more 
copyrighted material than any other literature series 
for school and college use. 


The Riverside Literature Series contains the 
only authorized school editions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, 
and other American authors. 


The annual circulation of The Riverside Litera- 
ture Series is now over 1,200,000, 


_ The Riverside Literature Series is used in every 
State, Territory, and Dependency of the United 
States and in all the Provinces of Canada. 


The publishers will send free upon request *‘A 
Composite Course in Reading,’’ based upon re- 
ports from 214 cities and towns in all parts of the 
country, and made up from the Riverside Literature 
Series; ‘*A List of the College Requirements in 
English, 1906-1911; ’’ or ‘*A Complete Catalogue 
of the Riverside Literature Series,’’ with specimen 
illustrations. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston; 8 Fifth Ave., New York: 
578-888 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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based upon them must be postponed also. The author 
avoids everything savoring of dogmatism4 In Part IL. 


‘there is a greater abundance of information; this is in- 
‘troduced not for committing to memory, but as material 


to support arguments. Greater prominence than usual 
has been given to “out-of-doors” chemistry. More than 


any other, this part of chemistry secures the sympa- 


thetic interest of beginners. 

WILD FLOWER FAMILIES. The Haunts, Charac- 
ters, and Family Relationships of the Herbaceous 
Wild Flowers with Suggestions for their Identification. 
By Clarence M. Weed, D,Se., Philadelphia: J. B. L’p- 
pincott Company. HBighty-three illustrations from 
photographs. Cloth. 248 pp. Price, $1.50, net; 
postpaid, $1.60. 

Like all the books from the pen of Dr Weed, “Wild 
Flower Families” is reliable as to fact, correct as to sci- 
ence, apt and beautiful in illustration, and fascinating in 
style. This author has made a place for himself that is 
distinct, individual, as the sale of his books clearly shows. 
Nowhere is there in small compass so useful a handy 
book for teacher or pupil who would know the most 
about trees with the least effort. In this book Professor 
Weed has brought into easily available form a discussion 
of the more widely distributed herbaceous wild flowers. 
Their haunts, characteristics, and family relationships, 
with suggestions for their identification, are carefully 
covered, and the volume should make the study of wild 
flowers of real interest, not only to teacher and pupil, 
but to others who desire to increase or review their ac- 
quaintance with the subject. While the arrangement of 
the various species is that of a grouping into families, 
these families are placed in the sequence of the blossom- 
ing of the more important members, so that the season of 
flowering may be followed in a general way. 

THE BENDER PRIMER. By Dr. Ida C. Bender, su- 
pervisor of primary grades, Buffalo. East 23d 
street, New York, and 23d street, Chicago: Charles E. 
Merrill Company, successors to Maynard, Merrill & 
Co. Illustrated in black and color. Cloth. Price, 30 
cents. 

The Bender Primer is an ideal. from John Enneking’s 
standard, of the choicest real. This Primer was not 
made. It was evolved out of a purpose to find out how 
to help children to love reading so that they would love 
to learn how to read. Dr. Bender says that its prepara- 
tion was the result of a demand for a book that should 
be simple, natural, interesting in text, and scientific in 
method; a book that should fulfill the requirements of 
hygiene in paper and typography, of art in illustration, 
and that should have a vocabulary small enough to be 
completely mastered in the allotted time, yet varied 
enough in character to give pupils command of any 
printed page of like degree of difficulty, and she has 
achieved her aspiration with the co-operation of her 
teachers, who gave themselves to the work as devotedly 
as did Miss Bender. 


THE YOUNG MALEFACTOR. A Study in Juvenile 
Delinquency. By Thomas Travis, Ph. D. Introduc- 
tion by Judge Ben B. Lindsey. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Cloth. Gilt top. 270 pp. Price, $1.50 
net; postage, 15 cents. 

Here is the first book that may be wisely recommended 
to all inquiries as to the juvenile court work and asso- 
ciate interests. It seems as though every mail had 
brought us appeals for such a book as this. This elimi- 
nates the difficulties with such queries. For the book we 
are grateful for the sake of teachers, pupils and others in- 
terested in this cause. Judge Lindsey, who has done 
more than any one man living to make the cause of the 
children’s courts popular, contributes an appreciative 
introduction to this book, in which he says: “The growth 
of the juvenile or children’s courts in the last seven 
years not only emphasizes the importance of the subject 
of juvenile delinquency, but the necessity for a better 
understanding concerning it. ... It was therefore with 
the greatest interest that I read the manuscript for the 
present book In it Dr. Travis has shown exceptional 
qualifications to deal with the subject. .. An admirable 
work which I rejoice to welcome with enthusiasm.” 
This introduction of several pages is almost “worth the 
price” alone; and it is followed by a scholarly work of 
the greatest value in this important field, for it is the 
first complete presentation of the subject. The author 
spent six years in investigation, both in America and 
Europe, and his net result is an astounding array of 
facts. The child criminal to-day becomes the man 
criminal to-morrow. The important task, therefore, is 


. 
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to reach the child; and this can best be done, not by 
summary punishment, such as confining him with 
hardened criminals where he learns further vice, but by 
a careful study of individual cases and causes. 





HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK. Compiled and arranged 
by Edward J. A. Zeiner, High school of Brooklyn. For 
use in boys’ and mixed high schools. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth, (64%x9%.) Price, 85 
cents net. 

This is an admirable collection of books for high 
schools. Of these twenty-seven are patriotic; - twenty- 
six, folk songs: eighteen, devotional songs; thirty, 
school and college songs; ten, special New York high 
school songs, and sixty, miscellaneous songs. The selec- 
tion is especially adapted to wide-awake high schools. 





EDUCATIONAL WOODWORKING FOR HOME AND 
SCHOOL. By Joseph C. Park of State Normal, 
Oswego, N. Y. New York: The Macmillan Company 
Cloth. 310 pp. Price, $1.00. 

One of the finest things in the manual-training line 
that has come to our desk. And it comes in the nick of 
time, for there never wus such a widespread interest in 
this branch of study as to-day. Everything connected 
with working in wood is here elaborately explained and 
delightfully illustrated. We cannot conceive a live boy 
glancing even cursorily at these pages without a desire 
being awakened in him to try his hand at making som@ 
thing or other, or asking his father to buy him a good set 
of tools as a birthday present, 





GRAMMAR AND ITS REASONS. For Students and 
Teachers of the English Tongue. By Mary Hall 
Leonard, New York: A. S. Barnes & Co, Cloth. 375 
pp. 

This is one of the most valuable books on English that 
has appeared. Miss Leonard has the courage of her 
eminently intelligent convictions as to what a helpful 
book on English should be, and she has stood by her 
convictions right loyally. With all the books on gram- 
mar that have been written in the last four hundred 
years there was a distinct call for “Grammar and Its 
Reasons.’ Miss Leonard has not done over again any- 
thing already done, nor has she undone anything that 
has been well done by another. In a way wholly her 
own, Miss Leonard has presented the best modern 
thought on the subject of English grammar, as it can be 
found nowhere else. No single book on English gram- 
mar is so valuable as a desk companion. 
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WELLS’ SERIES OF MATHEMATICS 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY take pleasure in announcing the 


publication of two new books in this well-known and popular Series 


A NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


AND 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


The NEW PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY (in press) is radi- 
cally different from all other texts. It meets actual conditions and 
contains features which the teacher has hitherto been forced to supply. 


The FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA is designed for High 





Schools. The book covers the subject through simultaneous equa- 
tions and proportion. The work is made attractive and practical 
without weakening the subject from a mathematical standpoint 


Correspondence Solicited. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, - 


Boston: !20 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SOME PRIVATE SCHOOL FACTS. 
BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS. 

In American secondary schools in the year 1906 there 
were 925,000 pupils—742,000 at the public high schools 
and only 183,000 at private schools of all kinds, Many 
thousands of these latter were in the preparatory de- 
partments of the numerous small colleges all over the 
land, but largely in the South and West, The majority 
were in the private schools in the large cities. The 
Roman Catholic church is more energetic than any other 
denomination in the private education of the children of 
its membership. 

In superior education (colleges and universities nowl- 
nally for academic study, but largely given over to tech- 
nical instruction) there were 51,000 in state institutions, 
and 97,000 at other than state institutions. In _ profes- 
tional schools (law, medicine, theology, engineering, and 
the like, usually in connection with an academic institu- 
tion) there were 11,000 students at state and 51,000 at 
other than state institutions. There were also 69,000 pu- 
pils at normal schools (all but 10,000 of them in state- 
supported institutions), and there were about 400,000 at- 
tending art, music, business, industrial, and trade 
schools, including those at Indian schools and those for 
the deaf, blind, and other unfortunates. 

It appears from these official figures that about nine 
per cent. of the primary scholars, under twenty per cent. 
of the secondary scholars, and over seventy per cent. of 
university and professional students are educated at pri- 
vate cost. Private education of children in primary 
schools is generally secured through preference, while 
superior education at private expense is a necessity ex- 
cept in those states where public universities are estab- 
lished; and at the latter only tuition is free, and other 
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expenses about the same as at endowed institutions. At 
many non-state colleges and universities scholarships 
and other student aid are provided, so that for many the 
expense is no greater than at the state institutions. 
Secondary education is in a different category from 
either of the other branches. In most rural districts it 
must be at private cost, and while in cities it is usually 
optional, instruction at private cost is often desirable if 
the expense can be afforded, This sort of education 
comes at the crucial time in a boy’s life—a time when 
pregnant idealism is his chief mental characteristic, and 
when he needs the most patient, tender, and intelligent 
care. Yet for some unknown reason this is the period 
when boys are likely to receive the least attention from 
rch Lippineott’s, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news te be inserted 

uader this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
aad comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 6-9: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

July 7, 8, 9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Burlington, Vt. 

September 8-12: Playground Associa- 
tion of America, New York city. 

October 15, 16, 17: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland. 

December 28: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 
February, 1909: Department of Super- 
intendence, N. E. A., Oklahoma 
City, Ok.; nresident, W. H. Elson, 

Cleveland, O. 


a. 
— 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

LEWISTON. Miss Celia M 
Choate of Essex, Mass.. has been 
elected physical instructor for young 
women at Bates College, to succeed 
Miss Nellie H. Britain. Miss Choate 
was graduated from the State Nor- 
mal school, Salem, Mass., and from 
the Boston Normal school of Gym- 
nastics, and for three years has been 
assistant director of physical train- 
ing at Mount Holyoke College. 

The playground at the Dingley 
school building opened about three 
weeks ago and has proved a great 
success both from the children’s and 
teachers’ standpoint. The public is 
manifesting considerable interest in 
the work of this school, and Superin- 
tendent Collins and Miss A. V. Finch, 
principal of the Normal Training 
school, are to be congratulated uppn 
the success of this movement. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. ‘The Boston School Bul- 
letin, four pages, has just been issued 
by the board of superintendents as 
authorized by the school committee. 
It is to be issued “every once in a 
while,” as occasion may demand, and 
is to be the official organ of the 
school committee. The editors of the 
paper are Mrs. Ellor Carlisle Ripley 
and Robert E. Burke. The chief ob- 
ject in issuing this sheet is to enable 
the superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendents, and other officers “to give 
to the schools such full information 
and facts as may tend to increase 
the effectiveness of the administra- 
tion.” Hitherto typewritten circulars 
were sent out with this information, 
which reached but a small fraction of 
the teaching corps. The Boston 
School Bulletin will have a circula- 
tion of 3,000 copies, and it is expected 
to supply the lack existing of ade” 
quate communication between the 
schools and the school committee of- 
fices. 

CAMBRIDGE. Ray Greene Hul- 
ing, who has for the past fifteen 
years been principal of the English 
High school, has resigned. Miss 
Grace L. Deering, who has for a 
number of years been a teacher in 
the school, was nominated and con- 


firmed as acting head master of the 
school at a salary of $2,000, and Mr. 
Huling was made consulting teacher 
for the high school. Mr. Huling’s 
reasons for resigning are because of 


ill health, An order was adopted 
that the committee on high schools 
consider the advisability of uniting 


the Latin and English High schools 
under one head master, and that the 
committee report not later than De- 
cember, 1908. 

SOMERVILLE. The _ Somerville 
Teachers’ Association tendered a re- 
ception to Superintendent South- 
worth recently. Over 500 teachers, 
practically the entire teaching force 
of the city, attended. Mr. South- 
worth has been superiniendent of 
Somerville schools the past thirteen 
years, and will retire at the end of 
the present school year. He has been 
a public school teacher for more than 
fifty years, most of the time in Som- 
erville. 

REVERE. The _ Revere school 
committee has elected Clarence H. 
Dempsey, at present superintendent 
of schools at St. Johnsbury, Vt., to 
succeed Superintendent William H. 
Winslow, whose resignation they ac- 
cepted. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

READING. At a recent meeting 
of the board of controllers of the 
Reading school district the following 
legislation was adopted: To establi-h 
a supervisorship of penmanship; a 
special teacher in drawing in the 
High School for Girls; an additional 
grade supervisorship, and to increase 
the salaries of the high school teach- 
ers. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Political and business 
boards of education were declared 
the banes of the schooi system by 
taymond Robins at a banquet of 
more than 600 members of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation on June 15. The gcussis 
of the evening included seven mem 
bers of the present board, those pres- 
ent besides Mr. Robins being John C, 
Harding, Dr. John Guerin, Dr. Cor- 
nelia de Bey, Wiley W. Mills, Louis 
I’. Post, and John J. Sonsteby. , Mrs. 
Anna G. Baer. president of the fed- 
eration, presided, and Miss Cather- 
ine Goggin acted as toastmistress. 
Pleas for increases in teachers’ sala- 
ries were voiced by nearly all of the 
speakers, who included Trustees 
Harding, Mills, and Post 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





—There is splendid refreshinent 
for the hot weather- in the July 
Everybody’s. ©. Henry leads off 


with a picturesque tale of the West, 
“The Last of the Troubsdours,” and 
he is followed by FE. J. Rath, who 
has an indescribably funny tale,” 
“Mr. Trimble’s Speech,” and by Ar- 
thur Sullivant Hoffman, who puts 
his polite and gentlemanly burglar 
into a new setting—the story is called 
“Patsy Moran and the Trappings of 
Chivalry.””. Anne Warner has a pa 
thetic little child-story, “The Surren- 
der of Cornwallis,” that one cannot 
read without a heart-throb: and Har- 
rison Rhodes contributes a fascinat 
ing society yarn, “The Arrival of Cor- 
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nelia.” There is, too, a dramatie 
and powerful tale of the north pole 
region in Albert White Vorse’s story, 
“Their Brother’s Keepers.” Charles 
Lb. Going, Burges Johnson, Thomas §, 
Jones, Jr., and Sue Fite Lamsey con- 
tribute verses; “A Row of Rooks” is 
by J. B. Kerfoot, and the “Chestnut 
Tree” has a wealth of luscious anec- 
dotes., 





° 
DIFFICULT TIMES. 


Knicker—‘What are you going to 
name the baby?” 

Bocker—‘‘Don’t know; all our 
relatives have lost their money and I 
can’t pick out the political band- 
wagon.’ —Brooklyn Life. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 29, 1908 

Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$36 to $42. 

Credit toward a degree given forall work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. Delightful summer climate 

For circulars, address 

JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono Maine 


Normal College of the North 


American Gymnastic Union 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The oldest American institution for the ed- 
ucation of teachers of physical training 

One-year, two-year and four-year courses 
open to high school graduates, 

Special courses. 

For illustrated catalogue, etc., addres 
CARL J. KROH, President of the Normal Col- 
lege of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Isaac Pitman | 
Shorthand 


Exclusively Adopted by the New 
York Board of Education 





HOLDS THE WORLD'S REC 
ORD FORSPEED AND 
ACCURACY 
rhe adjoining diagram shows the 
highest net speeds attained by the 
different systems in the 
International Contest 

First, Baltimore, 1906. 
Second, Boston, 1907. 
Third, Philadelphia, 1908 
Send for “Which System” and 
“Speed Contests.’ 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
31 Union Sq., New York, 
Publishers of **Course 
Pitman Shorthand.” 81.5¢ 
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Reading for Information and Read- 
ing for Culture. 


“Tron the total training 
childhood,” says President Eliot, 
“there should result in the child a 
taste for interesting and improving 
reading, which should direct and in- 
spire his subsequent intellectual life. 
That schooling which results in this 
taste for good reading, however un- 
systematic or eccentric the schooling 
may have been, has achieved a main 
end of elementary education; and 
that schooling which does not result 
in planting this permanent taste has 
failed. Guided and animated by this 
impulse to acquire knowledge and 
exercise his imagination throuch 
reading, the individual will continue 
to educate himself all through life.” 

The difference between reading se- 
lections from literature and those 
which merely impart information 
should be carefully noted by  teach- 
ers. Pupils need training in both 
kinds of reading. Early in his school 
career the pupil should learn that the 
value of certain books is limited to 
the interesting or useful information 
which they give. Into this class fall 
the large number of geographical, 
bistoricai, and other informational 
reading books which now constitute 
an important part of the course of 
study in reading in every school sys- 
tem. These books should be read 
thoughtfully, but hastily, and for the 
most part silently in study periods, 
and discussed in the geography or his- 
tory or nature-study A pu- 
pil who has had this training in silent 
and independent reading for a num- 
ber of years will leave school pre- 
pared easily to select the important 
information from the vast body of 


during 


lesson 


current reading matter, and so in- 
crease his knowledge and keep 
abreast of the times. 

3ut this informationa! reading 


should not take the time of the daily 
reading period in school. That 
period should be devoted to reading 
orally and discussing the best litera- 
ture, valuable not only for its con- 
tent, but because of the artistic 
form in which it is presented. The 
pre-eminent aim in such reading is 
not to acquire information, but to 
cultivate the taste. 

While children are learning to read, 
by means of their primers, the 
teacher should begin to introduce 
them to literature by reading to them 
stories and poems of child life, an- 
ecdotes of animals, the simplest folk 
stories, and fairy stories. 

When the children are prepared to 
read this literature themselves, it is 
frequently desirable for the teacher 
to read the lesson aloud before ihe 
pupils attempt doing so. Such con- 
versation also should precede oral 
reading as will give the pupils an ap 
preciation of the subject-matter, by 
putting them into the spirit of the se- 
lection and by clearing up any diffi- 
interpretation which the 
pupils have met with their silent 


culties in 


reading. The teacher will show her 
skill by a question here, and a sug 
gestion there, which will lead the 
pupils to help one another in pre 


paring for the appreciative reading 
which is to follow. 

Appropriate books for the various 
grades are published in the Riverside 
Literature series. Twenty-five years 
ago the first book in this series was 
published, and immediately a new 
standard in school reading books was 


established. Instead of many short 
extracts from many different authors, 
duly paragraphed and numbered, the 
Riverside Literature series provided 
as school readers a wisely selected 
collection of complete masterpieces, 

The series has been a _ powerful 
fuctor in the cultivation of literary 
taste in the schools of the country. 
Children using these books have 
gained a_ satisfactory idea of the 
power of the authors, «and an ade- 
quate perception of their style and 
compass—which they could never 
have gained from “extracts” simply; 
they have gained also respect for 
good books, and ability to read them 
intelligently. 

The Riverside Literature seri es now 
includes over 200 volumes, of which 
159 are published at a list price of 
fifteen cents in paper, or twenty-five 
cents in linen binding, Some thirty 
American and forty British authors 
are represented, together with several 
classic and continental authors. In 
all upwards of 1,800 complete poems 
or prose works are included. 

The publishers (Houghton Mifflin 
Company) will send free upon re- 
quest ‘A Composite Course in Read- 
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ing,” based upon reports from 214 
cities and towns in all parts of the 
country, and made up from the River- 
side Literature series; “A List of the 
College Requirements in English” 
or “A Complete Catalog of the River- 
side Literature Series,” with speci- 
men illustrations. Their Educational 
Bulletin for June, also free upon re- 
quest, contains a very rich and sug- 
gestive “Illustrative Course in Liter- 
ature,” from which teachers may se- 
lect either a full or a brief course, ac- 
cording to the varying ability of 
different classes. 


& 


Summer School Notes. 


Date—July 6 to July 25. 

Place—Kindergarten College, Twe'fth 
Street and Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

Tuition—$5.00 per week. 

Faculty—Hugo Troelich, director; 
Miss Bonnie Snow. New York: 
Miss Maud Lawrence, Cleveland: 
Miss Belle White, Brooklyn; 
Miss Nellie 8. Trufant, Minneapolis; 
Judson T. Webb, Chicago: Miss 
Jessica Fergus, Chicago. 








A TRIP TO CLEVELAND 


VIA 


New York Central Lines 


means comfort, speed, and safety—the best of train service— 
dining car facilities, and sleeping car accommodations— 


One Fare far For Round Trip, N.E.A., June 25-July 1 


LINES 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RAILWAY SYSTEM” 


For details of trip call on nearest agent 


CITY TICKET OFFICES: 


366 Washington St., Boston. 
385 Main St., Worcester. 


404 Main St., Springfield. 











The New 


and Enlarged 


BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
ot KINDERGARTEN GOODS, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


WATER COLORS, 


and DRAWING MATERIALS 


is now ready. 
gressive teachers. Sent free on 
addressing our nearest office. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. - 


Boston New York 


It is a guide and reference book, indispensable to 
request. 


Philadelphia 


pro- 


Write for a copy to-day, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 


also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. Portland, Ore.. 
Washingt on, Pean. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bide. Berkeley, Cal., 
Okicace,2)} MichiganAvenue. Spokane, Wash., 618 esten Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 





BOSTON 
4 Ashburten P'. 
1210 Williams Ave 


44 Studio Bldg 
238 Douglas Sidg. 
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FISHERS; AGENCY 


Excellent facilities f lacing teachers in every part 
Cele the US. SEND FOR MANUAL, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


(Massachusetts Educators’ Agency 


We recommend the BEST. 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Long distance telephone 





E. J. Locke, Manager, | 








Established 1897 
101J Tremont Street, Boston 


EXCHANGE 


Some New Books 


EDUCATOR 


During the last five years our business 
has increased 67 per cent. 





























Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
National and Social Problems.................+. Harrison The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.75 
poe ee oe eee ree sesant ‘ “ “ = AO) 
Part Songs for Mixed Voices........... --Culsen (Ed.) American Book Co., ** 65 
First Steps in English Composition............ Peterson A. Flanagan &Co., Chicago. .40 
PEE W SBOE IRD BOGOR... oc cccccccccccsccccee cons Brooks G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘“ 1.75 
ek atnedtseed ok beweatered Benson “ “ “ “ 1.27 
English pamecettpe Oe eHOe 6000 c0cces beccacee fees Hanson Ginn & Co.. Boston 80 | 
ol ose shncdivacccad oc avedpote He De Morgan Henry Holt &Co., N.Y. 1.75 
North American Trees.... Button “ + +s ‘ sm 
The Technique of the Novel....... eae Horne Harper & Bros., “ 1.50 
R. J.’s Mother and Some Other People ae . Deland se “ se 1.75 
The Little Helper........ yeeneeresebae cece -Baum Silver Burdett & Co., “ 2 
er i ML, cn cdas secoes soecebcccces Eginton “6 “ 54 
Our Children, Our Schools, Our Industries....Draper C. W. B ardeen, Syracuse m0) 
Descriptive Stories for All the Year.. ‘Burnham Mil ea, Brac ley Co., Springtie! 7 ae 
Maury & Simonds’ Physical Geography Maury& Simonds ame rican Book Co, \ 1.20 
NS Sc cadaccciccscnecess cnsscccess Bruce D. He ath & Co., Boston siaiaees 
Selected Poems by Victor BAU0 100. ccccccee . Schinz ; “ a0) 
The Use of the Margin. . ....Griggs B.W. Heubsch & o SS ee 
What the White Race May Learn From the 
DIR 6. otedic eh < hdewecin’ dc ccc csces .. Jones Forbes & Co., Chicago, Ll 1.50 
The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer....... Palmer Houghton MitHin Co., Boston 1.50 
Which College for the Boy’”’..... ..........+e005: Corbin ‘ te “ vr 10) 
The Happy Habit....... 0 ..- csc0e cece coceeeces Chapple Chapple Publishing Co., “ 
In the Land of Mosque and Minarets......... Miltoun L. C. Page & Co., ‘ 
Smiling Round the World..............-..«.e.6. Wilder Funk & Wagnalis Co., N.Y. 7.50 
The Trade and Administration of the Chinese 
TEEADATD. cccsccccceveceecvces eseeeeeeceeceee Morse Longmans, Green & Co 50 
Educational Institutions. time, been effectively checked, «nd 


that the aliens seeking passage home- 
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ward greatly outnuinber the unew- 

NORMAL SCHOOLS comers. This change made itself 
manifest soon after the panic of last 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRiIDGEWaTER, | October, and it has continued since. 
ass. For both sexes. For catalogue, | huyring ihe first five months of tle 


RK. the Principal, A.G.BoypEN, A.M. 


there were but 
as compared 
corresponding 
the departures 
this year num- 
518,000 as compared with 114- 


present calendar year, 
| 166,000 new arrivals 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcHsuRG, Mass. | ..; 0 ; 4 
r both sexes. For cataloguesaddress | With 603,000 in th 
Joun G. THOmMP8#ON, Principal. period of 1907: and 

duriug that period 


] ere d 
000. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 


For catalogues address Henry Wuitremore, | NGLAND, FRANCE, AND RUS- 
Principal. SLA. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, § Sal M husett — | As was remarked in this col- 

alem, Massachusetts, ‘ wale od a satiel 

Fer both sexes. Department forthe peda- | Un last week, it is premature 

ical and technical training of teachers of | to look for a formal triple al- 

he commercial branches. For catalogue | liunce between England. France, 


address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 


;} and Russia, as a result of the recent 

visit of President Fallieres to King 

| Edward and of King Edward to the 

|Czar. Yet it is not surprising that 

reports of this sort should have been 

— |put in circulation in consequence of 
| 
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are far too important to be jeopar- | these two visits; and the fact that 
dized by native political disturbances, | there is soon to be a third visit—this 


June 25, 1908 


| NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA. 


TION. 
IMPORTANT—RAILROAD RATES, 


| Owing to recent decision of the 
| terstate Commerce Commission 
form of railroad rates for the Cleve- 
| land convention has been changed 
from the “certificate’ plan t») the 
|} “open rate round trip” plan in Cen- 
| tral Passenger, Trunk Line, and New 
England Passenger Association terri 
(including all lines east cf Cii- 
St. Louis, and 


Peoria, and 

north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers). In all cases au N. E. A. 
|round trip ticket should be purchased 
at the starting point. 


ln 
the 


tory 


cago, 





| All rates and ticket conditions 1¢ 
main the same as before, nimely 
One and one-half fare for the roun] 
trip. Seven dates of sale, June 25 to 
July 1 inclusive, from points west cf 
Buffalo, Pittsburg, and Wheel.ne. and 
June 27 to 80 inclusive, from points 
eastward. Extension of tick2ts fo 
return on the deposit plan to Aucust 
Bie 

The Western Passenger Association 
{have granted a round trip rate of one 
land one-half fare south of but not in- 
}cluding a line drawn from Chicago 
i through Aurora, Mendota, and Gales 
burg to Burlington, also trom S', 
Louis and other Mississippi river 
gateways south of but not incluiing 
Burlington, and from Missouri and 
ill other W. P. A. territory a rate of 
double local fares but not to exceed 
sulumer tourist fares where same ae 
in effect, to be added to fuires en 
|dered by Central Passenger Associa 
| tion as noted above. 

Dates of sale from Mis:issip i 
|river gateways and eactwaid, June 25 
to July 1: from all other points June 
24 to 30, inelusive. Extension f 
| tickets for return to August 8 

Membership in the N. E. A., whi: h 
is open to all, can be secured on 





payment of the membersi i) f f $2 
at the registration bureau and joint 
railway agency on arrival in Cleve- 
land. 

Membership will secure: (1) spe- 
cial rates of entertainment at Cleve 
jland; (2) admission to all meeting 
entertainments, receptions, and many 
other special favors, obtained for 
members ¢ nly by the Cleveland local 
executive committee: (8) a “coupon 
for proceedings,” entitling the holder 
to the volume of convention pro 
ceedings, a cloth bound book of 
1,000 pages, delivered express pre 
paid. 

* 

Among the delightful opportunities 
open to teachers for culture and rec 
reation during the summer vacation 
is the summer school of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Normal Methods 
held at the New England C onserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, from July 7 to 
24. At this school, which is the old- 
est of its kind in the country, there is 
opportunity to become familiar with 


the best and most up-to-date methods 


, a time by President Fallieres to the|as applied to public sehool music 
THE TIDES OF IMMIGRATION. Czar—will doubtiess multiply these| and drawing. The training is most 
Whatever views may be enter- reports and add to the bitterness al-| practical and helpful, and fits the pu 
tained on the general subject of im- | ready manifested in the German! pil to meet successfully the actual 
migration, there will be few Ameri- press, which regards these signs of a| problems of schoolroom work, Fur 
cans who, having in mind the exist- | new grouping of the powers with| ther particulars regarding the school 
ing industrial conditions, will not | natura] hostility. This successionof|may be obtained from the business 
think it a matter for rejoicing that | visits is at least something more| manager. William M. Hatch, 221 Col- 
the tide of immigration has, for the | than a coincidence. umbus avenue, Boston. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S, 

It always comfortable 
Keith's, for the ventilating and cool 
ing plant keeps the temperature at a 
point that 
ing. At the close of the run of Ralph 
«. Herz in “The Soul Kiss” he went 
into vaudeville and again hit the pop- 
ularity mark in the inner cirele. He 
does what may be called a character 
monologue, and is certain please 
Keith-goers mightily. I several 
ve: past Wallace Hf, Goldsmith’s 
peneil has been busy makitpe cartoons 
that have made him famous through 
out the country, his) baseball and 
bowling sketches in particular ath act- 


is 


to 
‘or 


ys 


ng much notice. He is to 

vaudeville debut at IWeith’s next} 
week, doing a series of original draw- 
ings. 2inong which will be at least 
one or two of his baseball charac‘ers. 
Clara Blandick, Richard Sterling, and 
Miarianna Thurber (Mrs. Francis 
Pruyn) are to play “The Band Box,” 


a sketch by 
first presented by Mrs. George 
Gould and company at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York, Miss Thurber 
ing a member of th original cast 
Sadie Jansell, a very clever mimic; 
the Karl string quartette, 
made up of members of the Boston 


was 


he 


> 1 
mirieben 


Symphony orchestra; the Four Riezos, | 


out-of-the-ordinary 
bats, 
is what its 


Kuropean 
one of whose sensational stunts 
known four high” 


ncro- 


as “a 


Catherine Hayes and Sabe! Johnson, 
in their droll sketch "A Dream of 
Baby Days Bob, Tip avd co hpp.uary 
eVvinnnasti humorists: ‘Willie Elat 
and “Buster,” jugglers and xylopho 
nists: the Evans Trio, in a bright 


playlet; the Birkes and dane 


singers 


ers: Guines and Brown, colored come 
dians: James R. Waters, “The Singer 
of the Ghetto.” and new kinetograph 


pictures will round out an admirable 





hot weather offering 
College Notes. 

Chis vear Dartmouth will lose two 
of its best-known professors, Charles 
H. Hitchcock and Frank GG. Moore, 
Professor Charles Henry Hitchcock, 
head of the department of geology, 
after forty vears at Dartmouth, will 
retire on the Carnegie foundation 
and reside at Amherst, Mass. Pro 
fessor Hitcheock holds the following 
degrees: A, B., Amherst, 1856; A. M., 
Amherst, 859; Ph ID.. Lafayette, 
1869, and LI.. D., Amherst, 1896. He 

2 member of Alpha Delta Phi and 
i‘hi Beta Kappa In IS86S he was ap 
pointed state geologist for New 


Hampshire and held the position ten 
curs His mammoth three-volume 
ot New Uampshire is a 
authority He has also 
100 geological pamphlets 
Hitehcock’s fatbel was a 


Jf 
veology 

standard 
ned over 
Professor 


is 


one time president of Amherst Col- 
lege Professo! I’rank Gardner 
Moore, associate professor of Lat'n 
und Roman archaeology has ac 
cepted the professorship of Latin at 
Trinity College, Hartford the chair 
made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor Merrill, who will go to the 
University of Chicago Professor 
\loore was graduated from Yale in 
ISSG and came to Dartmouth in 1893, 
He was assistant professor of Latin 
until 1900 He is secretary of the 


American Philological Association. 
Professor Moore and his family will 
abroad next week for the sum 


LO 


mer 
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in | 


miakes life seem worth liv- | 


make his 


Marie B. Schruider, which | 


| 
i PECIALISTS 





| TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
another feature of agency work has done so much to bring it into discredit as 


NOT ambulance-chasing. The agencies borrow this practice from brietiess |awyers, 
| who, whenever there is an accident chase after the victims and offer to bring suit for damages 
for half what they can recover, The hurt may be slight and the fault entirely the victim’s 
own, but if. the lawyer can persnade the victim to begin suit he will at least have something 
to appear in court for. So men whose only qualification 
many agencies, started by AM BU LANC is that the world owes them 
|aliving and they can po longer get places to teach, have to hunt around for vacancies, and 
where they do not tind them try to create them. Every board of education gets letters from 
these unknown or notorious agencies offering to furnish candidates for any possible places, 
and sometimes more or less openly offering to pay for information, especially it it results in 
the placing of their candidates. ‘This is annoying and often scandalous, but boards of educa 


tion should distinguish between self-respecting agencies and Cl iIASERS 


these ambulance : apical 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. Ww. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





fe eB - 


B R AGE at 2 


DIT < 


CHIC Were’ 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY modzee,,'t Solleges 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em er 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
No use to specify. 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES \.. ‘iets: 


large numbers, from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools and for all kinds of 
teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month to $5,000 a year 
Write row and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free Address THE ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C, J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il, 

70 Fifth Avenue 


T’ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
| and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. 0. Pratt, anager. 


with good general education wanted for department werk i 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole 

| 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Moines, Iowa. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten s 


20 Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agencyez:i=3. 


K I M BI 




















Assists Teachers in Obtaining 





Manhattan Building. 








Buildin 
A Successful School and College Bureau Chicane 
TEACHERS [IN DEMAND, Register now for 1908 vacancies. 
NO REGISTRATION fee to pay until position is secured. Write us. 





A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “4.x ‘sencor strece notion 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication 


NEW ENGLAND wocrees.coeNe” 
STUAR 





Ww. 


Good 


B. ANDREWS, Manager. 


positions for Fall now on our books 


ACENCY 





Teachers’ 








G. A, STUART 
PROP. 
Theo r fi Tr ex yped Teachers rency be ee 
| New Yok nod Seoton. ay Eo Fee May 36 Pearl ea Hartford, Ct. 
and June unless position secured 
, i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in ; 
Winship every part of the country. 
’ 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
| 


Agency WM, F. JARVIS 
Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASK. 
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SR] TheBox that Lox,fs 
“The Bloom of Roses” 


Nature’s visible sign of perfect health, is printed upon the cheeks of those who acquire the | 
rational outdoor exercise, and the daily use of 


Mennen’s erst" Toilet Powder 


a pure, safe toilet necessity. Menmnen’s is as refreshing after the bath < 
skin in perfect condition, It protects and improves a good complexion, no t only hides but heals the ills 
of a poor one. Mennen’s prevents and relieves Prickly Heat, Chafing, Sunburn, etc., and removes 
all odor of perspiration, After shaving and after bathing it is celightful, and in the nursery indisy. 
sable. For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the ‘*Box that Lox,’’ 
with Mennen’s face on top. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906 Serial N« 
by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 7 ORANGE ST., NEWARK, N. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder—it has the scent of 
Parma Violets. Sample free. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor ( 
Meunen’. Baratod Skin Soap (blue-wrapper) Specially prepared for t! \ 





abit 


s it is useful in sat opt go the 




























1542 Sold everywher 


} 
re l ul 


No samples 
Sent free, for 2-cent Stamp, to pay 
postage, one set Mennen’s Bridge 


W hist 


Tallies, enough for 6 tables 
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